x Why So Much Western Merchandise Is Now Being Featured in Eastern Markets 


x Sales Policies that Put Kleen - Stik in Coast - to - Coast Markets in 5 Years 


* Chicago Druggists Vote on the Brands They Like to Sell Most — and Least 


* What Elgin Watch Co. Is Doing to Level out a "Camel's Back" Sales Curve 


* Significant Trends — Advertising Campaigns — Designing to Sell — Tips 


..- THE DETROIT BUSINESS CURVE 


AND DETROIT NEWS CIRCULATION 


Ag of June 1, 1910. compared with June, 1939, Detroit 
shows the greatest business gain of any city its size, or 
larger, in the entire United States—according to Sales 
Vanagement’s rating for “High-Spot-Cities.~ 

Add to this the fact that Detroit's automobile pro- 
duction and sales, factory employment and industrial 
payrolls are near a ten-year peak—and you have a good 
idea of the fertility of this market. And as this Nation 
moves to secure its defenses, all eves are trained on 
Detroit where untold millions of dollars will be spent. 

Detroit's industrial indices have moved up, sensation- 
ally, yet The Detroit: News has more than kept pace. 
Circulation figures are soaring— with week-day cireula- 
tion reaching an all-time high! 

Moreover, The News” week-day trading-area circula- 
tion is *80.5% home-delivered by exclusive Detroit News 
carriers. Every newspaper so delivered gets an assured 


multiple reader audience. Wise advertisers know well the 


value of home circulation—and in Detroit it is doubly 
important for this is a city of homes. Only 12% of the 
people of Detroit live in apartments. 

Today The Detroit News gives you access to more 
homes than any other newspaper in Michigan. In 
fact. The News has the largest A.B.C. recognized home- 
delivered circulation in America. 

Detroit is America’s largest top market; The Detroit 


News is its recognized advertising medium. 


RECORD-BREAKING CIRCULATION 
348,062—1940 May average net paid circulation WEEK-DAYS 
404,392—1940 May average net paid circulation SUNDAYS 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York: lL. A. KLEIN, INC. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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DALLAS 


News 


... the only U.S.A. daily 77% 


with a regular STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


“ MEAICO CITY 


CURTIS VINSON Interviews Mexico 


Vinson’s interviews with Diego Ri- 
vera, internationally famous Mexican 
mural artist, beginning early last No- 
vember in The Dallas News, quickly 
attracted the interest of the Dies Com- 
mittee and the American people. 

However, Dallas News Bureau ser- 
vice to Texas from the Mexican capital 
has not been confined to foreign sub- 
versive activities. It was largely due 
to Correspondent Vinson’s tireless ef- 
forts that permission was won from 
the Mexican Government last autumn 
to send Mexico’s great musical organi- 
zation, the Tipica Orchestra, to the 
State Fair of Texas at Dallas. The 
Tipica Orchestra was the “hit” of the 
1939 Fair which broke all attendance 


? ecords. 


The “Why” Behind 


Newspaper Leadership 


A newspaper’s power among its people can be 
bought only with service. The only values that 
matter are news and interest values. 


That’s why The Dallas News, among a host of 
other services to its readers, maintains its own 
Staff Correspondent at Mexico City. 


Curtis Vinson sent to this country its first and 
most revealing reports of subversive activities 
South of the Border. To him the Nazi-Com- 
munist double-dealings are an open book; oil 
expropriations developments are his daily rout- 
ine; the sinister shadows of the impending elec- 
tion becloud him not a bit. Readers of the Dallas 


News know what is going on in Mexico. 


But Vinson is only one of The News’ Staff of 
Stars. There are a score or more of others—each 
a leader and authority in his field—all together 
forming one of the outstanding newspaper. 
organizations of the country. 


Sell the Readers of The News and 


You Have 


Sold Texas’ Major Market 


The Dallas Morning News 


John B. Woodward, Inc., Representatives 
Associates: Semi-Weekly Farm News, The Texas Almanac, Radio Station WFAA (50,000 Watts) 


1940 


Member, Basic Newspaper Group, Inc. 
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Publie Relations Clinic 


The name of Edward L. Bernays is almost as well known in 
the business world as some of the big companies he serves in the 
capacity of public relations counsel. And that’s saying a great 
deal, for among them are included Procter & Gamble, A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros. and others of similar calibre. 


A leader in the field of molding public opinion, Mr. Bernays 
practices the same brand of noblesse oblige he advocates for his 
leaders-of-industry clients. Just as he recommends that a large 
manufacturing concern maintain a research laboratory not merely 
in its own interest but in that of the public as well, he himself 
conducts a Public Relations Clinic at which he dispenses free 
advice to individuals and representatives of small organizations. 
His wife and partner, Doris E. Fleischman, works with him in 
these clinics. 


The clinic was started about 12 years ago, more or less in self- 
defense. For years Mr. Bernays had been accepting as a matter 
of course countless daily interruptions—visits by individuals of all 
walks of life, all asking advice. Because he really likes people 
and enjoys helping them to solve their problems, he rarely refused 
an interview. But after the publication of a book he wrote on 
careers, callers came in such numbers that they seriously interfered 
with his own career. So he and Miss Fleischman began the custom 
of holding Thursday afternoon clinics, when all and sundry might 
seek his counsel. The rest of the week was reserved for regular 
business. 


Acting as a sort of business psychologist, Mr. Bernays hears many 
a strange story in the course of the Thursday clinics. On a recent 
afternoon, for instance, there was a man who had started a neigh- 
borhood movement in his suburb which had almost overnight 
grown to nationwide importance; he didn’t know what to do about 
it. Mr. Bernays told him. 


Next came a man who called himself a “military economist.” His 
ambition was to become a consultant to the heads of businesses, 
telling them how the war affects them in such matters as opening 
up or closing markets, changing methods of distribution, and 
so on. Then there was a man who had an assignment to write 
a book, on which he had received a small down payment, but not 
enough to live on until the book could be completed. 


Many requests are from institutions, both charitable and self-sup- 
porting, which need to improve their relations with the public but 
cannot afford to pay for proper guidance. 


The largest proportion of callers want jobs or advice on how to 
market their abil'ties. For example, there’s the artist who paints 
well—but has no idea how to make a living at it. Then there's 
the writer who strings words together skillfully, but does not know 
how to market that talent. To these—and, in fact, to all who 
want jobs—he suggests self-analysis and market research, which are 
as necessary for the individual as they are to the big company seek- 
ing a market for its products. 


Realizing that Mr. Bernays can and does collect a pretty penny 


tor his counsel, the SM reporter asked him why he was willing 
to give up so much time to the clinic, without thought of financia) 
reward. He answered that it does pay dividends. For one thing, 
it gives him insight into human nature, a cross-section of peculiarly 
earnest human nature. And insight into human nature is an im. 
portant part of his stock in trade. Moreover, he feels that since 
his profession has done well by him, he owes it this service to those 
who cannot pay—just as doctors and lawyers contribute their 
services gratis to those who need them. Besides, there’s satisfaction 
in helping people with their business and career problems. Many 
come back to report progress. One man obtained a $100-a-week job 
on the strength of Mr. Bernay’s advice. Of course, there are re. 
peaters. And some only want a sympathetic listener, turning a deaf 
ear to constructive suggestions. By and large, though, the clinic 
is fun for Mr. Bernays and Miss Fleischman. 


Naturally, there are some nuts too hard to crack. For example, 
they had no solution to offer the publisher of a success magazine 
about to go on the rocks. It later folded. 


Come to think of it, all of us—individuals as well as business— 
have our public relations problems. Whether it be as simple as 
determining the best angle to wear your hat, or as complicated 
as overcoming the impression that you married your wife for her 
money, its solution may play a part in controlling your destiny. 


WU Woos Safety 


About 9,000 of Western Union’s 12,000 messengers ride 
bicycles in the performance of their duties, picking up and de- 
Mvering some 150,000,000 telegrams each year. Yet you rarely 
hear that a WU boy, awheel or afoot, has been involved in a 
traffic accident. 


There’s a reason—the company's safety program, which has 
achieved a 40% reduction in the accident-frequency rate within 
the last five years. 


The program includes a safety contest, with cash awards for 
both messengers and supervisors of offices with the best safety 
records. It includes testing an applicant's ability to ride safely; 
daily inspection of bicycles by supervisors; tests and quizzes to 
ensure that messengers are familiar with the safety rules in the 
‘Manual for Messengers” and with local traffic ordinances; and 
education through posters and contests. 


Upon entering the employ of the company, each messenger 
must sign a safety pledge agreeing to abide by both company 
rules and local traffic regulations. The boys’ conduct, while out 
on their routes, is regularly observed. The cooperation of local 
safety enforcement agencies, in cautioning boys who disregard 
safety regulations, is encouraged. An outgrowth of the program 
is the “Kangaroo Court,” conducted by the messengers them- 


™ PRIZES IN 


SAFETY PAYS -* 7,500.2 2405:5¥ 


Western Union boys get their safety “do’s and don’t” in such 
aimiable cartoon posters as this. 
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Retail Dairy Advertisers 


Helping to sell milk, butter, and sound medium for our product,” 
eggs for 505 dairies is certainly a big writes one of the largest dairies in 
job... but that’s what The Christian the United States, for 10 years a 
Science Monitor is doing! 505 dairies Monitor advertiser. 
are using its advertising columns. A newspaper that can produce 
Located in hundreds of cities, they sales for 505 dairies and over 20,000 
include many of the country’s leading other retailers has definite value for 
dairies. A few of their names are the maker of automobiles, shoes, or 
shown above. canned goods. The reader-responsive- 
“We have observed carefully the ness which makes advertising in the 
real attention our advertising gets Monitor so resultful for the retailer 
and believe the Monitor to be a very _ is ready to work for you. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 FIFTH AVENUE 


OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
London, Paris, Geneva, Sydney 
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a Whale 
of a Story... 


N THE LAST YEAR, The Houston 

Chronicle’s Daily Total Circulation 
jumped from 100,788 to 111,912... 
an increase of 11,124 families! This 
gain is 45% greater than Houston’s 
second newspaper and 629% greater 
than Houston's third newspaper! That's 
a whale of a good story for advertisers 
who want to increase their sales in the 
Houston market! 


Although Houston is the largest city 
in Texas . . . the second largest city 
in the South . . . and one of the fast- 
est growing cities in the United States, 
The Houston Chronicle today gives you 
@ greater percentage of coverage of 
this market than at any previous time. 


Houston is the South’s best market . . . because 
it is the South’s richest market. Houston is 
First in the South in: 


Total Effective Buying Income; Per Cent 
of National Buying Power; Major City 
Income Tax Returns Per 1000 People; 
Building Construction; New Car Sales; 
Number of $1500 Preferred Families; 
Average Business Wage Ratio to U. S. A. 


This is convincing proof of the value of the 
Houston market. 


The Houston Chronicle ALONE is all 
you need to do your selling job in this 
market. 


To Sell Houston --- Buy Chronicle 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCarthy The Branham Company 
National Advertising Mgr. National Representatives 


selves, who, upon conviction of fellow-messengers brought before 
the Court for unsafe conduct, issue admonitions and impose minor 


fines. 


After having tried several competitive safety plans, the com- 
pany inaugurated a cash award plan four years ago. It has proved 
to be an effective method of stimulating and maintaining interest 
in safety, and it serves as an excellent supplement to the direct 
program. Each year cash awards amounting to $7,500 are dis. 
tributed, in quarterly prizes, to messengers with “‘safe” records, 
Cash prizes are also awarded annually to messenger supervisors in 
those cities with the best records and the highest percentages of 
reduction in accident-frequency. 


Figures for 1939 have just been compiled. They might be 
interpreted as justifying the legend that Southerners ‘make haste 
slowly,” for the South earns top honors in safety records for the 
year. In Group A, comprising the 27 largest cities of the U. S., 
the WU office at Dallas won first prize, having suffered no “‘lost- 
time’ accidents, and very few minor ones. New Orleans, which 
had won first prize in 1938, tied Kansas City for second place in 
1939. Houston, then Baltimore, were next. 


In a group of 45 smaller, or “Group B” cities, five offices, 
Fort Worth, St. Paul, Syracuse, Amarillo and Galveston, com- 
pleted the year with perfect safety records, no accidents of any 
type. Duplicate awards are going to staffs in those cities. 


In addition to cash prizes, a bronze plaque is awarded each 
year to the Group A city with the best safety record. At the end 
of ten years the city with the most legs on the trophy will gain 
permanent possession. The plaque is now in Dallas, but Minne- 
apolis has three legs on it. 


Even so simple a mechanism as a bike can have a lot of 
things wrong with it. WU shows its messengers how to keep 
their’s in safe condition. 


When a boy joins the Western Union force he usually has a 
bicycle. If he has none, he may, if he wishes, buy one from the 
company, which makes the vehicles and certain accessories avail- 
able for resale to- the boys on an installment plan. He’s sure of 
getting his money’s worth, for both bicycles and accessories are 
tested by WU, for performance, durability and safety. 


Illustrated posters, showing “safe’’ and ‘‘unsafe” conduct, are 
also distributed to local offices, for display in messengers’ quarters. 
Messengers and other employes are encouraged to submit poster 
ideas. Cash awards are given for those used. 


Despite the daily use of bicyles in the performance of their 
duties, WU messengers are likely to be enthusiastic cyclists dur- 
ing their leisure hours. It is not unusual for one to go on & 
bicycle tour during his vacation. Many belong to cycling clubs 
and ride for pleasure when not on duty. 


Some odd requests for “messenger service” are received by 
Western Union offices. This one, from a young woman in New 
York, caused no surprise: “Send me a messenger—a big one, with 
a bicycle.” A husky, well-fed person, she wanted to learn to ride 
before starting on a trip to Bermuda, and she knew her trainer 
would have to “be able to take it.” After a work-out on the Cycle 
Path in Central Park, she was able to ride a two-wheeler with- 
out assistance, and she departed for Bermuda in high spirits 
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Any group placing such a great bulk of the copy—appealing ‘to every income 
bracket—and checking results day after day—simply can’t be wrong! 


That’s why you can’t go wrong, in Pittsburgh, if you Follow The Big Four— 
the four classifications in Media Records, composed of all Department Stores, Food 
Stores, Drug Stores, and Furniture Stores. 


They not only place the most linage, but do the most business—for they get 
67c out of every retail dollar** in the whole county! 


Last year—and the first 5 months this year—The Big Four placed 80% of all 
their daily linage in Pittsburgh’s two evening papers. 


They’ve found this combination gives more coverage with more unduplicated cir- 
culation—at a lower combined rate—and produces more sales at higher profits. 
What more could anyone ask? 


*Media Records, Inc, 1939 **U. S. Dept. Commerce 1935 Retail Sales (minus automotive) 
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Pittsburgh Sun- Telegraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISING 
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Chicago Druggists Vote on Brands They Like to Sell Most—and Least 
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In the leading article in this issue, 


SALES MANAGEMENT reports on the 
Allen” School of Space Buying: How It Functions 


development of Los Angeles as a 
By Brass E. Tacks 


buying center In an early issue a 
similar analysis of the buying set-up 
in Chicago will be presented. These 
A SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal Survey articles are of special importance to 


manufacturers selling consumer goods 


: . ad : through chains, variety res 
Significant Trends ... _ tha ugh chains, variety stores, and 


Markets 


department stores. 


* * * 


Why So Much Western Merchandise Is Breaking Into Eastern Markets 


By 


Product Design 


i aaa ate Coming August 1: A new survey 
Harold W. Wright, Manager, Domestic Trade Department 8 8 ; 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles on test markets. 


* * * 


Designing to Sell 


On the docket for various Fall 


Sales Campaigns issues: Two more articles on how to 


What Elgin 


Based on 


Sales Policies 


Policies That Put Kleen-Stik in Coast-to-Coast Markets in 5 Years 


Is Doing to Level Out a ‘Camel's Back” Sales Curve. . hold effective sales meetings . .. a 
an interview with Howard D. Schaeffer, Vice-President in Charge hatful of ideas abqut how to put 

of Sales, Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. err 
punch and showmanship into busi- 


ness lunches and dinners . , . articles 
. : ger a : on demonstrations, sampling, premi- 
Based on an interview with G. 1. Weigel, President, ' P > P 


Kleen-Stik Products, Inc., San Francisco ums. 
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Advertising 


Comment 


Current Effective Buying Income 


Marketing Flashes 


Media 
News Reel 


Sales Management's Future Sales Ratings 


Scratch-Pad 
The Human 


Tips 


A number of years ago executives 
Agencies of the Williamson Heater Co., Cin- 
Campaigns cinnati, heard about the “multiple 


management” plan in operation at 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore. They 
decided to adopt the plan for the 
operation of their own business. The 
amazing results they have achieved 
through it will be reported for SALES 


MAMAGEMENT readers in an early 
Side 


issue. 
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They Change Pilots to Complete the Flight 


Advertising in the great New Orleans market is like flying 
...you travel the full journey on one line with a change of 
pilots morning and evening! 


Each morning The Times-Picayune delivers your message by 
carrier into the homes of 61,146 New Orleans families— 
each evening the New Orleans States completes your mar- 
ket coverage by delivering your message by carrier to 
35,904 New Orleans families...26,027 of which are un- 
duplicated by The Times-Picayune. 


ore 9 - oat ? . . 
That's 87,153 unduplicated home-delivered circula- 
tion! 


In addition street sales totaling 15,978 for The Times-Pica- 
yune and New Orleans States can be conservatively esti- 
mated to add at least 5000 more to the unduplicated total. 
Outside of metropolitan New Orleans The Times-Picayune 
offers thorough daily and Sunday coverage of the rich 
trade area. 


Travel the full coverage route to greater sales by placing 
your advertising in The Times-Picayune and New Orleans 
States! 


FOR COMPLETE HOME-DELIVERED 


COVERAGE 


The Cimes-Picauune 


MORNING 121,910 EVENING 53,878 SUNDAY 183,578 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Representatives: NOEE. ROTHENBURG & JANN, INC 


A 100% AUDIT (Not a Survey) 


ERNST & ERNST, nationally known certified pub- 
lic accountants, have made a 100° audit of 
the carrier route lists of The Times-Picayune and 
New Orleans States to determine the exact 
amount of duplication between morning and 
evening coverage in New Orleans. Their certi- 
fied audit shows: 


Number of City Carrier Subscribers on 
March 23, 1940 
The Times-Picayune (daily) .... 61,146 
New Orleans States (daily).... 35,904 97,050 
Deduct number of carrier sub- 
scribers taking both news- 
papers 
TOTAL UNDUPLICATED 
CARRIER SUBSCRIBERS 


87,153 


THE FULL COVERAGE ROUTE TO 
GREATER SALES 


The Times-Picayune’ by 
STATES + 


carrier delivers your ad- 

vertising to 61,146 New 

Orleans families. 
The States by carrier deliv- 
ers your message to 26,027 
additional unduplicated New 
Orleans families. 


Write for the Booklet: FACTS ABOUT COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE NEW ORLEANS MARKET 
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kkkkk Best relative outlook 
kkkk Very good relative outlook 
*xkx Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative py of one industry compared with all 


industries. 
to its preceding year’s 


volume, 


In other words, an industry marked 


another industry which is marked *K#kkKxK- 


is given greatest weight. 


may have very good prospects in relation 
but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 


In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 
is not considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 
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Business Now Rising 
Rapidly; Inflation 
Factor in Outlook 


The sharp rise in domestic business, 
particularly in the heavy industries, 
has been stimulated in part by the 
flood of military orders from abroad 
as well as by the spectacle of our gi- 
gantic defense program shortly to get 
under way. Recovery of trade since 
April has been one of the swiftest on 
record, being more rapid (excluding 
only the first two weeks of September) 
than the September-November uprush 
of 1939. 

In measuring the possibilities one - 
must note that our Government has 
barely begun to spend the extra 
$5,000,000,000 (and still growing) 
allotment for military purposes. Thus, 
even cancellation of orders from the 
Allies would be unlikely to slow down 
our current pace, while England’s 
holding out could only mean even 
more feverish spending for armaments 
in this country by the British. 


A Powerful Cash Position 


As a matter of fact, the longer the 
war continues, and as we fulfill speed- 
ily our own defense needs, the greater 
will be the chance of an inflationary 
boom. Enough idle cash exists in the 
country’s banks today to set off one of 
the biggest inflation sprees in financial 
history. In the banks belonging to the 
Federal Reserve System there is not 
far from $7,000,000,000 in stagnant 
reserves, by far the biggest such total 
ever accumulated, and around $2,000,- 
000,000 over the sum in reserve when 
the war broke out. But there is as yet 
no sign of inflation. 

Generally, the country’s cash posi- 
tion has hardly ever been more power- 
ful. Figuring the American public's 
cash holdings by adding bank deposits 
to currency in circulation and subtract- 
ing amounts owed to the banks, an 
over-all cash total of corporations and 
individuals of around $24,000,000,000 
is obtained, which compares with 
about $7,000,000,000 in 1929. The 
boom which would arise from con- 
verting this cash into goods would be 
materially hastened should an inflation- 
ary scramble develop. 

Armament, railroads and heavy in- 
dustries generally should lead the new 
defense boom, but the accompanying 
increases in employment should en- 
large public purchasing power (in 
spite of considerably higher taxes) 
and thus bring high activity, too, in 
the consumers’ goods industries. 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


Cvass-Sections 


i ran of my watch cus- 
for the Bulova model 
advertised on KMOX.” 
Ralph B. Henry 
Henry's Jewelry Store 


“An attractive window plus a good 
tadio = on KMOX makes a 
powerful selling Essar 

C. H. Swaby 
Swaby Grocery Company 


in Jacksonville hears 

and they really go for 
radio-advertised foods. Having lots 
of calls for Wheaties and Spam.’"’ 
Cc. W. Sibert, Mer. 

Piggly Wiggly Store 


‘Hinds’ sales were much greater 
this past winter, thanks to Gracie 
Allen and KMOX.”’ 

Ray Steinheimer 
Steinheimer Drug Store 


pom 


“It’s a fact—we don’t ever see a 
push-button radio out raed that 

fails to have KMOX on it. 
Mr. May of R. E. May & Sons 
(Radios and Appliances) 


“KMOX Advertising certainly does 
boost the sale of drug store mer- 
chandise. Right now,. Gillette Tek 
Razor is selling exceptionally well.’’ 
O. L. Spencer 

Spencer Drug Store 


__ Jacksonville, Illinois, 93 miles from St. Louis! 


— the Lewis & Clark Bridge to 
Alton, turn left, and travel due north 
through fertile Illinois farms and bustling 
towns. As the miles slip by you notice how 
your auto radio requires more and more 
power to bring in most St. Louis stations. 
Soon, you pass the point where the weaker 
stations’ signals become too faint for enjoy- 
able listening. And by the time you enter 
the outskirts of Jacksonville, Ill., only 
KMOX and one other St. Louis station 
continue to satisfy your ear. 


Then talk to the merchants (as we did) 
about radio advertising. Their enthusiasm 
will surprise you. They know that it sells 
goods faster than does any other kind of 
advertising —and they’ll prove it. Most of 
them will tell you that all Jacksonville lis- 
tensmore to KMOX thanany otherstation. 


Scores of “Jacksonvilles” are scattered 
throughout the KMOX Primary Area and 
most of them depend upon KMOX, just 
as do St. Louisans, for the bulk of their 
radio programs. A surprising percentage 
listen to no other St. Louis station. 


kK M OX “THE VOICE OF ST. LOUIS” + 50,000 WATTS 


\e Owned and operated by Columbia Broadcasting System. Represented by Radio Sales: 


a? New York 
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Chicago + Detroit - Charlotte, N.C. 


Los Angeles + San Francisco 


Current Effective Buying Income 


(Estimated for 12 months ending August 31, 1940) 


Sales Management 
High-Spot Cities 


The ratio of city to nation in expected income 
change next month versus same period last year. 
U. S. A. gain of 7.6% =100 


Du!uth __..128 | Macon ___ 
Newport News_____ 126 | Phoenix __ 
Berkeley _..123 | Saginaw _ 
Columbus, _.122 | Worcester 
Reno 122 | Charlotte 


Ratio of 
Change 
(USA=100) 
for 12 months 
ending Aug. 31 


Ratio of 
Change 
| (USA=100) 
| for 12 months 
jending Aug. 31 


Gain in 
Millions of 
Dollars over 
Previous 12 

Months 


Gain in 
Millions of 
Dollars over 
Previous 12 

Months 


Per-Fami'y 

Annual, 12 

months thru | 
August 


$3,308 
2,221 
3,227 
2,133 
2,829 
2,367 


Per-Fami'y 

Annual, 12 | 

months th:u 
August 


$2,865 | 
4,652 
2,084 
1,582 
3,004 
1,697 


State & Section State & Section 


|Delaware 


104.8 
99.2 
101.3 
94.7 
93.4 
99.3 


Connecticut...... 138.8 
28.4 
258.2 
9.5 
7.8 


11.2 


florida 

Georgia 
Maryland 

North Carolina....| 


Massachusetts..... 
New Hampshire 

Rhode Island...... 

Vermont 


Ga. 


New England... 


New Jersey 
New York...... 
Pennsylvania 


Middle Atl. 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 


E. N. Central... / 101.8 


Nebraska 
North Dakota 


101.8 


3,005 


2,996 
3,366 
2,812 


3,114 


2,572 
2,085 
2,785 
2,543 
2,481 


2,530 


2,233 
1,823 
2,724 
2,144 
1,764 
1,913 


South Carolina 


| | Virginia 


|West Virginia 


S. Atlantic 


Arkansas............. 


Louisiana 


1,460 
1,920 
1,900 


2,016 


1,177 
1,557 
1,730 
2,122 


1,805 


2,156 
2,129 
2,231 
2,467 
3,067 
1,835 
2,430 
2,869 


2,270 


Minneapolis 
Memchis P 
South Bend - 
Chester 

Miami 


117 | 
115 


Mobile 

Sheboygan 
Wilmington, Del. 
Baltimore 

Bay City 


Charleston, S$. C.__ 
Pittsburgh 

Fort Wayne _____ 
Jackson, Miss. _ 
Johnstown 


Wichita Falls 
Cleveland __ 
Columbus, Ohio __ 
Decatur 


SIN :cnaiuinissthenslindseeee 
Flint 


Atlanta, Ga. _____109 
Grand Rapids ____109 


Holyoke 


— 
109 


Hartford 
Houston 
Kalamazoo 
Seattle 
Shreveport 


Spokane : 
Springfield, Mo. 

Augusta, Ga. = 
Champaign-Urbana 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Evansville 
Lansing 
Passaic _ 
Portland, Me. 
Waterbury 


Youngstown _ 
A'buquerque 
Boston _ 


Huntington ______ 
Kansas City, Mo.__ 
J 


New Orleans _____ 
Springfield, Wl. __ 


South Dakota......| Steubenville _ 


Stockton ___ 


SI sxc. cneiveattgleden 
=e 
ee 
Chicago - nuit 


1,866 

= 3,081 
2,345 
2,525 
2,996 


Lynchburg 


2,158 
Rockford 


W. N. Central 100.4 j 
94.9 
93.5 
94.5 


95.2 


1,081 
1,341 

780 
1,546 


32.8 

27.6 || 

12.0 || : 

32.3 || es 
|| . 

| 

| 


Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


Williamsport 


United States 2,435 


{Ses 

Galveston A 

Lorain aa a 
Continued below 


Birmingham 
Cedar Rapids ____ 
Dayton 10 
Hammond ___ 


E. S. Central...| 


94.6 104.8 || Actual 


1,211 


Other High-Spot Cities in the 104 group are Stamford, Waterloo, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Zanesville. 

Every month SALES MANAGEMENT charts the business progress of 
203 cities. The ones shown above and at the upper right are the 83 
where in the coming month income and retail sales should show the 
greatest increase in relation to the national average which currently is 
up 7.6% from last year, Other things being equal, the average firm's 
business should show an increase as great as that unless it is sliding 
backwards. Assuming that your total business shows the same increase 


as the nation, then the ranking of 128 in Duluth, for example, means 
that your business in that city should be up 28% more than your 
national increase. In addition to the 83 above there are 59 other cities 
whose ratings equal or exceed the national average. 

As a special service this magazine will mail, ten days in advance of 
publication, a mimeographed list giving the forward ratings of all 203 
cities. The price is $1.00 a year. An invaluable guide for your branch and 
district managers, too. Useful for setting sales quotas, deciding on special 
promotion and advertising drives, forestalling salesmen’s alibis, etc. 


INCOME FORECAST MAP 
JULY - SEPTEMBER 
How States Compare with Nation in Estimated Effective 


Buying Income as Against Same Period Last Year 
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why does 


a Politician 
kiss 


a baby ¢ 


KISSING BABIES is one of the first things a budding poli- 
tician learns to do. Not because he likes babies. But because every 
baby has a mother . . . and every mother has a vote. 

Advertising isn’t much different from politics. If you want 
to sell anything to mothers, watch where they buy baby food; and 
where the most baby food is bought, the most of what you have to sell 
will also be bought. 

In New York City, for instance, 83%. of the advertised 
baby foods sold in drug stores is bought by mothers in high and me- 
dium income neighborhoods—and 67‘c of the baby food sold in gro- 
cery stores.* And families in these neighborhoods are only 54% of 
all families in the city, served by only 46° of the grocery stores. 

Mothers in these neighborhoods not only buy the most 
baby food—they buy the most of practically every advertised product 
you can think of. They're easy to sell, too; and because it takes fewer 
stores to serve them, they re less expensive to sell. Good reason, all this, 
why we call them the Profit Half of the New York market. 

And in the Profit Half of the New York market ALONE... 
The New York Times reaches one of the largest groups of housewives 
reached by any newspaper anywhere—221,840 weekdays, 414,180 
Sundays. If you want to concentrate your advertising where you profit 


most, there’s no better time than now to get in touch with us. 


The New York Times 


ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 


* Our. Market Research Department will gladly give you the facts. If you're interested 


in other products than baby food. just specify what. 


LIGHT IN THE WEST 


[Here had been signs of land . . 


- Some 
birds on the day before 
stick floating 


a branch COV ered with berries. 


a carved 


on the day before that, 


Two hours before midnight, sixty-nine 
days out of Palos, Columbus saw from 
the quarter-deck of the Santa Maria a 

spark of fire burning in the west. 

It was a new world. 


The history of America is a history of 
discoveries, each of which has carried 
with it moments bright with exaltation 
such 


and surmise. And it was in one 


heady moment tn 1930 that the editors 


of Fortune, contemplating the phenom 
enon of American business and of the 
American corporation, suddenly realized 
that they were gazing upon a world 


which no one had yet explored. 
ForTUNE started off with the exciting 
idea of exploring behind the plate glass 
and the mahogany and the polished 
stone facades of Business, and finding 
out what really makes it tick. It set itself 


the enormously intricate but rewarding 
journalistic task of portraying American 
Business in terms of separate case his- 
tories of individual companies . . . in 


other words, the Corporation Story. 


This meant starting from scratch and 
working out new techniques with which 
to Capture in words not only the policies 
but the smell and feel and pulse-beat of 
American industry the smoke, the 
noise, the machines, and the men behind 
the machines. 

Gradually, to this first dimension of 
pure description was added the second 
dimension of analysis... the “‘how” and 
“why,” as well as the basic facts. And 
out of these grew the logical third dimen- 
sion of constructive criticism. 

Today , In its second decade, the Cor- 
poration Story is widely understood and 
welcomed. Business men find in it inter- 
esting and illuminating facts about busi- 
nesses not their own... facts which they 
can adapt to their own business lives. 


They find discussions of management 
practices against which to measure them- 
selves. They see, in a pattern broader 
than any one business, Business as a 
whole meeting new problems. . . enter- 
ing new areas of economic thought 
. crossing new frontiers of technology. 
ForTUNE’s complete objectivity 
its equal refusal to smear or whitewash 
. its insistence on a deep reporting of 
all the facts are what bring to the 
Corporation Story, along with the rest 
of Fortune, its priceless quality of 
credibility. 4nd, above all, Fortune, in 
the Corporation Story, has provided a 
powerful glass through which Americans 


can see and understand America. 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending July 1, 1940: 


Industry Raring to Go 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY IS BEING JARRED out of its 
1etrenching attitude into an expansive attitude. Given 
responsibility to speed defense, given relative freedom to 
act and given an incentive in the form of opportunity to 
make reasonable profits, business can measure up to an 
assignment of more and ever more products for domestic 
arming and for Great Britain. So says Brookmire in a 
current bulletin. 

We now have pump-priming about to work, for it puts 
greatest emphasis on the so-called durable goods indus- 
tries which have never had a full measure of recovery 
since the depression started more than ten years ago. Once 
a rising trend is under way, the pattern resembles a spiral 
stairway winding ever higher. Forces operate in sequence, 
with each step being the effect of preceding lower steps 
and in turn becoming the cause of succeeding higher steps. 

To quote from Brookmire: ‘As the construction and 
other capital goods industries move ahead, impetus is 
given to steel, copper, glass and other suppliers of basic 
materials; the resulting expansion in production of all 
these raises employment and purchasing power, thus trans- 
lating deferred demand for autos, houses, electrical refrig- 
erators, radios, and a multitude of other products into 
active demand; as sales rise, merchants and dealers with 
low stocks must order additional goods, giving production 
a further boost; commodity prices advance; profits con- 
currently increase; sentiment improves and spurs buying of 
goods and securities; and so the chain of event continues.” 


* 


A cessation of hostilities on the other side might cause 
a temporary slackening but, on the other hand, the speed 
of our own arming could and would then be quickened. 

We seem to be in a transition economy—midway be- 
tween peace and war, and as the returning manager of 
Lord & Thomas’ London branch pointed out the other 
day, England was in just such a period for four or five 
years and had an almost unparallelled boom. The cynical 
might ask what kind of a boom England might have had 
if she had done a really good job of preparing for a 
possible war! 

* 


In Washington the new national defense commission 
seems to be operating with quiet but quick efficiency, and 
department and bureau heads seem to be giving up many 
of their powers and prerogatives in the spirit of sincere 
cooperation. Two of the SALES MANAGEMENT editors 
spent several days in Washington interviewing, along with 
a group of other business paper editors, heads of all the 
departments, bureaus, and commissions which are con- 
nected with armament work. Most of the editors came 
away feeling that the country didn’t realize the speed at 
which the new program was getting under way. The 
business men brought by the President are—for the time 
being at least—being allowed to operate with a minimum 
of red tape, and given a reasonably free hand they can 
and will make the industrial machinery of the nation hum. 

It will not surprise business men to know that Mr. 
Knudsen has the rare ability to cast aside non-essentials 
and concentrate on fundamentals. His colleague, Mr. 


July 1, 1940 


Stettinius, illustrated that by saying that shortly after they 
had started work on their jobs the two of them had a 
conference and Mr. Stettinius wanted to find out just where 
his job (that of providing raw materials) stopped and 
where Mr. Knudsen’s (industrial production) began. The 
former General Motors head answered, ‘I don’t want to 
fuss with anything until I can cut it up.” 

This gave Mr. Stettinius a better answer than he could 
receive from 100 pages of detailed instructions. It meant, 
for example, that if cloth were going to be needed for 
making soldiers’ uniforms, Mr. Knudsen shouldn't be 
bothered with it until the fabric was not only manu- 
factured but shrunk and dyed. 


The Short Range Outlook 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD INDEX of indus- 
trial production was 102 in April, averaged 105 in May, 
and it reached 115 in mid-June. It seems to be headed 
toward 120 or better ang is likely to reach this by late 
July instead of in late Summer as previously thought. The 
all-time peak of approximately 130 was reached in 1929 
and practically duplicated in early 1937 and late 1939. 

As yet the national defense program has not progressed 
to a point where it can be specifically stated just in what 
localities the greatest degree of business pick-up can be 
expected; but as contracts are placed, machines and mate- 
rials purchased, and employment increased, the results will 
be spotted by SALES MANAGEMENT'S statistical staff in 
the findings incorporated in the first-of-the-month install- 
ment of High-Spot Cities which in this issue are to be 
found cn page 10. 

The effect of our own armament program and the 
supplies which have been sold to the Allies has been 
apparent for many months in these figures of High-Spot 
Cities; as, for example, the tremendous increase in the 
mining of iron ore in Northern Minnesota which greatly 
increases the purchasing power of the people in the 
Duluth area, the record peace-time shipbuilding program 
which pours so many millions into Newport News, Ches- 
ter, Pa., and other cities, the orders for trucks, tanks, air- 
craft, and machine tools which increase the retail sales in 
such cities as South Bend, Cleveland, Detroit, Worcester, 
Hartford, etc. 


Our Past Wars Have Produced 
Soaring Prices 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States, 1750-1940 
as Reported by Dr. Frank A. Pearson 
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Detroit is having and will continue to have a boom, for 
not only will increased purchasing power throughout the 
country give people the wherewithal to buy new automo- 
biles, but the automotive industry will shoulder the job of 
making our tank defenses of the first class. Besides this, 
Ford and other companies will receive substantial orders 
for airplane engines if not for complete airplanes. And 
again the machine tool industry of that city will be called 
on to speed up its production to meet the demand for the 
additional tools needed to turn out the various defense 
projects. 

Peoria, Ill., home of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., is virtu- 
ally sure to enjoy a boom since it is anticipated that the 
tractor companies will be given huge orders to make tanks. 
A little further South the government arsenal at Rock 
Island is taking on more men; working 24 hours a day. 

Turning into the real South where a considerable part 
of the textile industry has moved, the Carolina cities will 
be the recipients of huge orders for cloth for the Army and 
Navy. Both the textile and the machine tool industries of 
New England will be participating in the armament 


program. 
* 


The results of threatened bans on profits have been over- 
emphasized and over-discussed. Men close to the seat of 
power in Washington emphasized very strongly that rea- 
sonable earnings will be permitted as a legitimate incentive 
to the big fast output demanded by our defense efforts. 


* 


Corporation policies more than at any time in the past will 
be influenced by public opinion. As the Research Institute 
of America points out, ““To an increasing extent the entire 
nation will begin to operate as a coordinated economy. 
This change, however, will not spring from military or 
legislative action—it will arise through emotionalism, 
“taguaorony Corporate sales and management policies will 

» moved by the public opinion which backs national need. 
For example, an automobile manufacturer may forego 
bringing out new models even though no compulsion exists 
to enforce more important government needs. Since the 
transition economy flows from the unified activities of gov- 
ernment to achieve certain rearmament and defense goals, 
any barrier that stands in the way of their attainment will 
eventually be mowed down.” 


Income Up 


AS OF THE END OF AUGUST SALES MANAGEMENT 
estimates that the national income will be up 11.4% over 
last year and, according to a study just released by the 
Investors Syndicate of Minneapolis, this is almost entirely 
an increase in “real’’ income, since the cost of living has 
increased very little. The organization figures that as of 
May 1 Mr. and Mrs. American Public had real income ten 
cents greater on the dollar than on the same date a year 
earlier. Food on that date cost $1.02 compared with $1.00 
on the same 1939 date, rents have remained unchanged and 
miscellaneous items were up only two to five cents on the 
dollar. The biggest increase in cash income, says Investors 
Syndicate, is recorded in the return from investment funds, 
which on May 1 was $1.23 to match each dollar contribut- 
ing to the nation’s income in mid-Spring of last year. 


The farmer is much better off. During the first four 
months of the year, farm cash income was up 11.7% from 
last year. The increase in farm purchasing power shows 
up in the Department of Commerce record of sales of 
general merchandise in rural areas. For the month of 
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May the index figure is 133.8. In their computations 100 
is the average for the years 1929-31. 


* 


A good example of how a small increase in sales can 
turn into a big increase in profits is to be found in the 
annual report “Operating Results of Department and Spe- 
cialty Stores in 1939,” released by the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research under the sponsorship of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. An increase of 514% in 
sales in 1939 made possible a 45% gain in profits. 


Memos for Mr. Sloan and Others 


THE 1940 SLOGAN OF YOUR BUICK DIVISION is 
“Best Buy’s Buick.” Currently your Chevrolet division is 
showing a poster panel with two youngsters talking in the 
back seat of a new Chevvy. One is saying, “Boy, it’s a 


honey! Dad sure got the best buy!” . . . Well, Mr. 
Sloan, which is the best buy? 
* 


Warwick & Legler’s monthly Ad Quiz contains many 
fascinating marketing facts. From the current issue we 
find from an analysis of 646,274 replies from 304 maga- 
zine advertisements that free samples attract approximately 
twice as many coupon-clippers as when a charge is made— 
that Americans’ thirst for knowledge is insatiable, as shown 
by 15 network quiz shows on the air currently and over 
300 on local stations—that the average length of commer- 
cials on half-hour programs is 425 words as compared with 
an average of 341 in a Saturday Evening Post page ad. 


Princeton University’s Public Opinion Quarterly is au- 
thority for the statement that annual reports of 90% of 
all major companies today do nothing at all to win stock- 
holders’ good will, understanding and support. The fol- 
lowing factors, usually missing, are essential to do the job: 
Illustrations and charts, statements about competitive posi- 
tion, company contributions to national welfare, policies 
involving public and employe relations, a look into research 
work and the future, understandable financial data, selling 
copy on the products, good layout and paper. 


* 

Paul G. Hoffman, president of Studebaker, said the 
other day, “In a recent publication of the Bureau of Census 
appears this statement: ‘The great social and economic 
problems of the United States seem puny when measured 
against her vast resources.’ How right they are! Those 
who bemoan the fact that our physical frontiers have been 
reached, forget that the opening of new territory has con- 
tributed little or nothing to our progress for the past 
forty years. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


*~ 


Perry Minster 


Foster N. Perry has been named vice-president in charge of 

sales for American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass. He was 

previously in charge of the New York and Chicago branch 
offices, has been with the company since 1924. 


Henry S. Minster is the new president of Roberts and Mander 
Stove Co., Hatboro, Pa., succeeding Clarence V. Roberts. The 
latter, head of the firm since its founding in 1905, is now 
chairman of the board. Mr. Minster has been a partner in 
Minster & Co., New York consultants in management, market- 
ing, financial and production problems since 1937. Before that 
he was with Carrier Engineering, York Heating and Ventilating. 


Densmore Demarest 


R. E. DENsMore has been made national sales supervisor of the 
Youngstown Pressed Steel division of Mullins Mfg. Corp., 
Salem, Ohio. He was formerly western sales manager of Norge 
division of Borg-Warner, refrigeration sales manager of Nash- 
Kelvinator, and advertising manager of Penton Publishing Co. 


Mittarp Demarest is Celluloid Corp’s. new sales director of 

the Lumarith Molding Powder division, with W. Raymond 

Porter, recent Detroit manager for Celluloid, as his assistant. 

In 18 years with the firm Mr. Demarest has been chemist, sales- 

man, sales manager of two departments and, since 1938, sales 
director of the Fabricating division. 


NEWS REEL 


Frohlich Mills 


Jack Frouuicu will direct the sales training program of Bendix 

Home Appliances, South Bend. He was for many years regional 

manager of Norge division of Borg-Warner, and before that was 
sales manager of Dartnell Corp. 


Tuomas W. Mitts today becomes general sales manager of 
Great Lakes Thread Co., Detroit. Since 1929 he served Max 
Pollack & Co., St. Louis, as regional manager of some 16 
middle-western and southern states. Both companies manufac- 
ture industrial sewing thread. He is a member of the board of 
directors of the St. Louis Sales Managers Bureau. 


Ainsworth Henke 


Bertram M. ArnswortH has been made eastern manager of 

Designers for Industry, Inc., being promoted from merchandis- 

ing counsel as head of the merchandising division. Previously 

he was with Harvey Johnson Co., Great Lakes Coal & Coke Co. 
and Calvert Distillers Corp. 


Frank HENKE is named sales manager by Harper-Wyman Co., 
Chicago, maker of the Harper Burner System for gas range top 
burners. Following his graduation from Armour Institute in 
1935, Mr. Henke joined the firm as an engineer. In 1937 he 
entered the sales department, becoming assistant sales manager. 


Photograph of Mr. Minster by Pressman-Kremer; Mr. Demarest, by Conway Studios; Mr. Mills, by S. Ashen-Brenner. 
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Why So Much Western Merchandise 
Is Breaking into Eastern Markets 


The “Hollywood influence” in clothes, furniture, gift wares 


and novelties of all kinds, is rising. Mid-west and eastern 


department stores have found fresh style notes and dramatic 


promotion ideas through buying offices now doing a rushing 


business in the Los Angeles market. 


BY 


HAROLD W. 


WRIGHT 


Manager, Domestic Trade Department, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 


Los Angeles 


HIS is the story of the way 
Los Angeles became a buying 
center ranking next in import- 
ance to New York and Chicago. 
The city now has 16 resident buy- 
ing offices, representing 650 stores. 
Through these offices now clears an 
annual volume of around $20,000,000. 

The movement began a dozen or so 
years ago. People with design ideas 
began to come here for their health, 
or to do a job for the movies, or be- 
cause they liked to live here. When 
they turned to designing furniture, 
pottery, clothes and so on, it was 
natural to take California motifs, Old 
Spanish and Mexican things, Indian 
and Oriental themes, cactus, orange 
trees, color. 

They made clothes suited to the 
outdoor life, and they were fine for 
sports in other parts of the country. 
They made pottery, and it had such 
color as had not been seen in dishes 
for a long time. They made furniture, 
especially for oor entertaining. 
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Soon visitors were buying their pred- 
ucts to take home, and it was realized 
that these articles could be sold na- 
tionally—if some way could be found 
to pay the selling expense. 

It costs money to send even one 
salesman to the big department stores 
in eastern cities, and few of our manu- 
facturers were doing enough business 
to pay the cost. Many of them were 
—and still are—small concerns with a 
limited output. They turn out indi- 
viduality, not quantity. 

Seven or eight years ago Harry 
Arkin, a seasoned department store 
buyer, came here to live, and knowing 
how eagerly big stores search for 
novelties, he got a few accounts, and 
began supplying them with Los An- 
geles merchandise. 

He was the pioneer resident buyer. 
He kept his eyes open for novelties. 
Sometimes he sent samples to the 
stores in other cities that he repre- 
sented, but in many cases he just 


bought and shipped, because his ex- 


California, where outdoor sports 
are a year ‘round pastime, has 
become a major style center for 
America and all the world. The 
films are largely responsible; 
Hollywood designers— among 
them some of the world’s most 
famous—have made their crea- 
tions synonymous with beauty, 
youth and gaiety. Hence this 
window in Gimbel’s, Philadelphia, 
is but one of many by leading 
department stores. 


perience told him the merchandise 
would sell. 


Also, he did something just as im- 
portant—made suggestions for mer- 
chandising these wares, displaying 
them with California backgrounds, 
making an event of something new 
and different from California, making 
the same fuss that would be made with 
something new from Paris. 

That gave some of our manufac- 
turers an idea, and a group of them 
got together to see if more buyers like 
Harry Arkin couldn't be attracted 
here, to open resident buying offices 
The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce had a Domestic Trade Commit- 
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Bright colored fishes from the 


blue waters that shatter into 
-now on California’s beaches, 
and the cactus of that state’s 
deserts, provide the inspiration 
for these textiles in the window 
of B. Altman, New York. Be- 
cause Southern California, by 
reason of its climate, is months 
ahead of colder regions in out- 
door life, it is an excellent test- 
ing ground for Spring and Sum- 
mer styles. 
tee, made up of manufacturers and 
. wholesalers, working to promote trade, 
and it was natural for these manufac- 
turers to work with that committee. 
What started as a promising method 
) of extending their own business, has 
worked out in a broad community 
movement. For, while the leaders got 
ee more business for themselves, they also 
attracted resident buyers who offer a 
n- market, right in the front yard, for any 
[- small concern that develops a novelty 
2 with sales appeal for people in distant 
S, cities. 
w There are three types of resident 
12 buying offices: 
h First is the resident buyer, a sort of 
free lance, like Harry Arkin. Experi- 
c enced in buying for large stores, he 
m keeps close watch to see what is being 
ce Originated in the Los Angeles region; 
d and, by arrangement with stores that 
S pay him a monthly fee to represent 
i them in this market, lets them know 
t what’s new and saleable. To some of 
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his accounts he sends samples, and 
buys if they order. With others, he 
buys upon his own judgment and 
ships them the merchandise. One of 
these resident buying offices will have 
100 or more accounts and buy all dines 
—anything that a department store 
sells. 

Second, a group of large stores in 
different cities will maintain a Los 
Angeles buying office to serve those 
stores only. The Associated Merchan- 
dising Corp. is typical of this method 
Such an office buys for its stores, as- 
sists their buyers who make personal 
visits to our market, publishes bul- 
letins, and acts as a clearing house 
through which the stores standardize 
their costs. Its large purchasing pow- 
er enables it to organize special “buys” 
at quantity discounts. 

A third type is the buying office for 
stores operated under a holding corpo- 
ration. Its methods are similar to those 
of the free lance buyer, with such ad- 
vantages as quantity discounts and 
central financial control. Allied De- 
partment Stores are representative of 
this set-up. 

The first step in bringing the na- 
tional market to Los Angeles was by 
letting stores throughout the country 
know that we had distinctive merchan- 
dise to offer, and this was done in two 
ways. 

The Domestic Trade Department 
has field men who, at that time, made 
regular trips through the western 
states, reporting on conditions. Was 


Even when goods with such magic labels 
as “imported from Paris . from 
Sweden from Czecho-Slovakia” 
were still plentiful, department and spe- 
cialty stores the country over had already 
begun to promote “Californian” in ad- 
vertisements such as these for clothes, 
pottery, furniture, accessories. But now 
that war in Europe is forcing America 
to buy its glamour nearer home, the 
movement will undoubtedly grow in 
scope and power. 


business good or bad in Oregon and 
Washington? What did New Mexico 
and Arizona produce on their ranches, 


and from their mines, that Los An- 
geles bought? As we stand in the 
relation of industrial suppliers to near- 
by states, so we buy a great deal of 
their agricultural produce and metals. 
How was merchandise of various types 
distributed in these territories, who 
were the wholesalers, the big retailers ? 
What were the distributing centers, 
and the population and purchasing 
power of various areas? 

Our field survey method was ex- 
tended to eastern states, and our field 
men called on department store peo- 
ple, telling them what Los Angeles had 
to offer. Our industrial development 
has come within the past dozen years, 
so this was news to most buyers, and 
they were interested. 

Then a letter was sent to every de- 
partment store in the United States— 
there are probably nearly 5,000 of 
them now, with annual sales exceeding 
$4,000,000,000. 


The letter stressed two buying 
points: 
First, the stores recognize motion 


pictures as a major selling influence. 
The films are constantly showing ad- 
vanced styles, because Hollywood em- 
ploys the world’s leading designers. 
Also, new ideas are constantly being 
shown in furniture, furnishings, 
sports wear and accessories. Los An- 
geles styling and ideas benefit by our 
closeness to Hollywood. 

Second, by reason of its climate, 
Southern California is months ahead 
of cold regions in sports and outdoor 
life. Thus we are a source of early 
Spring and Summer styles. The buyer 
can look here, and prepare weeks 
ahead. 

The replies to this letter were as- 
tonishing, both in the number and in 
the specific inquiries made concerning 
merchandise. 
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The manufacturers’ committee which 
had started this activity decided that 
manufacturers and our resident buying 
offices were best equipped to answer 
the correspondence, and so each letter 
was referred to one or more concerns 
whose products were asked about. By 
that time we had three resident buyers, 
representing about 80 stores. 

During the depression Los Angeles 
manufacturers of goods sold in depart- 
ment stores had organized a semi- 
annual market week, in January and 
July. At those times they held shows 
of their merchandise, divided by in- 
dustries, such as apparel, furniture, 
and so on. Also, entertainment was 
provided for visiting buyers. 

The attendance had grown steadily, 
but up to then the appeal had been 
limited to buyers in the 11 western 
states. 

Now the market weeks were made 
national in appeal, with the result that 
where, in 1934, the attendance was 
4,500 buyers from 25 states, in 1938 
it had risen to 7,800 from 42 states. 


Small Size Is No Bar 


While we have some manufacturers, 
especially in apparel, who can afford 
to send their salesmen East, the vast 
majority of our manufacturers are not 
operating on a scale that permits it. 

Therefore, this work to attract resi- 
dent buyers has brought results for the 
small concern as well as the larger 
ones which thought of it and carried 
it out. No Los Angeles concern is too 
small or too new to get a showing for 
its product right at home. If it is a 
product the stores want, the manufac- 
turer will be able to get national dis- 
tribution for it. 

How these offices work out for the 
advantage of small manufacturers can 
be illustrated by taking a specific line, 
which we have named ‘‘smallwares.” 

Smallwares are gift and art merchan- 
dise, house and kitchen utensils, toys, 
games, souvenirs and novelties gen- 
erally, things designed or invented 
with new ideas. 

Perhaps this is the oldest industry 
in Los Angeles, because long before 
we had manufacturing we had tourists. 
They wanted something typical of the 
region to send back home, and so 
souvenirs were developed. As the gift 
trade expanded, new articles were 
made, and games, toys and appliances 
for outdoor entertaining followed. 

When our market weeks were start- 
ed for apparel, furniture and other 
distinct groups, we found these mis- 
cellaneous manufacturers of gift and 
art wares looking for a place to show 
their products, and it was often hard 
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to place them. For the apparel manv- 
facturers show their goods in one 
place, the furniture people in another, 
and a specific gift article might not fit 
into either show, or, if included, 
wouldn't get the attention of buyers 
interested in such merchandise. So, a 
separate Smallwares Show was organ- 
ized, and it proved a big success. 

There are few smallwares concerns 
that can afford to send out a salesman, 
even in the nearby states, for a limited 
season. But there is no smallwares 
concern too small to send samples 
downtown to the resident buying of- 
fices—or in many cases have the resi- 
dent buyers visit his own place, for the 
resident buyer spends more time travel- 
ing than he does in his office.. 

The visiting buyer lets the resident 
buyer know when he is coming, and 
what he wants to see, and the office 
notifies manufacturers, who send in 
their salesmen with samples on sched- 
ule. They are shown in the visiting 
buyer’s small office, and so can be kept 
confidential if desired. The whole 
business runs on a time table, with no 
waiting. 

The visiting buyer probably makes 
a tour of factories as well, guided by 
the resident buyer in what to see. Fac- 
tory visits are more and more import- 
ant in buying nowadays. For they 


show quality in materials and work- 
manship, which are a vital cost factor 
in store operation. Perhaps the manu- 
facturer shows the buyer something 
still in the design stage, and he is 
interested. 

Often the visiting or resident buyer 
can make suggestions to a manufac- 
turer that mean the difference between 
sale or no-sale for a product. 

There is timing: Having the article 
ready for the big selling season of the 
particular department that will handle 
it. Every month in the year is the peak 
month for some departments. If the 
article is badly timed, it will fall into 
the months when the department is 
selling off its remainders at cost. 

There is correct pricing: Department 
stores are mass distributors, each store 
appeals to a certain range of consumer 
purchasing power; if the article cannot 
be brought within the store’s price 
range it will not be considered. 

There are the store’s sales events: 
January clearances, Mid-summer sales 
and many more. The article may be 
a feature for one of these sales, if it 
can be timed and priced right. 

And there is the vital question of 
deliveries. If the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct fulfills other requirements, and 
the store finds it popular, he must be 


(Continued on page 34) 


° * * 
Advertising Campaigns 
~~ and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Posters and Dealer Helps 


Empire State Milk 


New York State milk campaign, by 
the Bureau of Milk Publicity, Albany, 
resumes July 8 along lines similar to 
those of the past five years. About 675 
newspapers in the state and radio sta- 
tions of big towns will carry the 
messages. 

Emphasis will be put on milk for 
adults, with health and beauty to be 
derived from milk as the keynotes. The 
greatest volume of ads will be, as be- 
fore, concentrated in the larger con- 
suming areas: Gotham, Albany, Buf- 
falo, Utica, etc. J. M. Mathes, N. Y. 
agency, continues in charge. 

According to the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, N. Y. City consumed 
18,828,000 more quarts of milk a 
month in 1939 than in 1935 when the 
state began to advertise it. 


Soap Operas 


Highbrows may snort at “soap 
opera” serials on the radio, but they 
sell goods. Procter & Gamble, as if to 


prove this—though it needs no proof 
—last month signed a renewal con- 
tract for 2214 hours a week on NBC 
networks, 16 daytime serials. 

A half-hour evening program brings 
up the P & G total to 23 hours a week 
on NBC, plus three CBS quarter-hour 
programs. A new NBC period to be 
added August 17, (“Truth and Con- 
sequences,” a half-hour audience par- 
ticipation show) will boost the figure 
still higher. 

Oxydol, Chipso, Crisco, Ivory soap 
and flakes, and other P & G products 
are plugged. Agencies are Compton, 
Pedlar & Ryan, Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, H. W. Kastor & Sons. 


618.833.453 Suds Glasses 


Jacob Ruppert Brewery, N. Y., an- 
nounces that 618,833,453 glasses of 
Old Knickerbocker beer have been 
quaffed since its return a year ago. In 
the first five and a half months of 
1940, says James P. Duffy, ad and 
sales promotion director, Ruppert’s 
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trade was 6.5% greater than in the 


same period of '39, despite unusually 
cold weather. 

Currently the firm is utilizing 249 
newspapers of eastern cities to point 
out that fishing and a cold bottle of 
beer are natural companions. Copy 
reiterates the slogans, ‘Make Mine 
Ruppert’s, You Couldn’t Ask for Bet- 
ter Beer.”’ A year ago some 130 news- 
papers comprised the list. About 2,200 
outdoor posters, nine radio stations in 
and around N. Y. and a dozen in the 
South, single-sheet posters in subway 
and elevated stations of N. Y. City, 
northern N. J., Long Island, West- 
chester, window displays and counter 
cards complete Ruppert’s promotion 
activities. 

Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, N. Y. 


“Grand” Radios 
Stewart-Warner, at its national radio 
convention held recently in Chicago, 
announced a new line of finer radios 
which will be known as Concert 
Grands. The line, to retail at from 
approximately $150 to $200, is in 
addition to the general established 
line and will be promoted separately. 
Full page advertisements will be 
carried in SEP, Life, Better Homes & 
Gardens, Time, a series of three each, 
twelve in all; circulation of the group, 
more than 9,000,000. Hays MacFar- 
land, Chicago, is the agency. 
Cooperative newspaper advertising 
ia liberal quantities wil be included in 
the program. Twelve ads, 260 to 275 
lines, have been prepared for use in 
key cities with eight smaller ads for 
lesser accounts. Between 75 and 100 
newspapers will be used in key cities. 
Combination radio and record player 
consoles will be featured in the con- 
cert grand line. Last year one manu- 
facturer made 50,000,000 records and 
this year expects to make 100,000,000 
—which, S-W pointed out, indicates 
a trend toward better music and a will- 
ingness to purchase higher-priced 
equipment. 


Rumpus and Riot 

Northam Warren Corp., N. Y., will 
bring out two new shades of Cutex 
nail polish next September and plans 
to start them off with fanfare. Rumpus, 
“electric red with a faint blue over- 
tone,” and Riot, “‘a ringing red, giddy 
as a football date,’”’ are their names. 

Full pages in color will run in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, MéCall’s, 
Photoplay, Macfadden Publications, 
Fawcett Publications, Modern Screen, 
Screenland Unit, This Week, The 
American Weekly. August 15 issues of 
the last named will carry the first ads, 
September issues of the others. 
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Two giant-sized fingers will appear 
in each ad, as they have proved “the 
most effective eye-stoppers yet devised 
for Cutex,” says J. Walter Thompson, 
N. Y. agency. 


Brunch 


Add that name to the list of ready- 
to-eat meats which now includes Spam, 
Treet, Prem (see SM June 15). 
Brunch, a canned pork product, has 
been tested in newspapers of Harris- 
burg, Hartford, Trenton. Satisfied, the 
maker, Tobin Packing Co., Ft Dodge, 
Iowa, is now introducing it in upstate 
New York through newspapers. 

Copy contains a coupon entitling 
purchasers to a 12-ounce can free with 
every can bought at the regular price— 
27 cents in chain stores, 29 cents in 
independents. The company redeems 
certificates from merchants at the full 
retail price. Jobbers and dealers thus 
make their full profit on each can of 
Brunch. 

Tobin Packing has not advertised to 
consumers previously. H. B. LeQuatte, 
N. Y., is the agency. 
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Sealed cans (that) need no special 
opener .. . let you drink from a clean, 
cap-protected surface.” Last year's 
campaign, according to H. A. Good- 
win, ad mgr., netted a sales increase of 
40%. Already this year’s sales are 
32% ahead of °39. 

Glass Container Association, N. Y., 
calls attenion to no-deposit beer bottles 
with a display contest for retailers of 
Mass., Conn. and R. I. The contest 
follows an introductory campaign in 
those states last Summer. Awardg range 
from $10 to $2,000 for the best two- 
week displays and promotions of no- 
deposit bottles during July. 

Grand prizes will be divided be- 
tween proprietors and clerks. Every 
entrant will receive a five-piece glass 
smoker's set. 


Coffee; Up and Down 
Pan American Coffee Bureau, N. Y., 
says that coffee imports are up since it 
began a co-op ad campaign two years 
ago and therefore more of the aromatic 
beverage must be going down throats. 
Imports of green coffee in 1937 
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CAN COMPANY 


Continental bids for beer-bibbers’ patronage with such double-spreads. 


Cans and Bottles 


Two of the largest can companies 
are urging, ‘get your beer in cans— 
our kind of cans.’ American and Con- 
tinental have resumed consumer efforts 
after a lapse. 

American is using insertions of from 
one-column black and white to four- 
color bleed pages in 13 weekly and 
monthly magazines to point out the 
advantages of beer and ale in its Keg- 
lined cans. Agency is Roth, Schenker 
& Bernhard, Chicago. 

Continental Can Co. (through 
BBDO, N. Y.) agency, is running a 
series of black and white double-pages 
in Life, Collier's, Liberty for “Cap- 


totaled 1,697,000,000 pounds, or about 
13.08 pounds per capita. Next year the 
figures were 1,987,000,000 pounds, or 
15.19 per capita. In 1939 they were 
2,013,750,000, or 15.21 per capita. In 
the first four months of this year the 
per capita figure was 15.6, and is still 
climbing. 

Advertising investment of the Bur- 
eau is approximately $600,000 a year 
in cooperation with Associated Coffee 
Industries of America. Most of this 
goes to magazines and newspapers. 

Countries that will participate in the 
Fall campaign, according to Arthur 
Kudner, N. Y. agency in charge: 
Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, EI 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Venezuela. 
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Policies That Put Kleen-Stik in 
Coast-to-Coast Markets in 5 Years 


Kleen-Stik is a pressure-sensitive adhesive with a thousand 


point-of-sale uses. There are already six factories making it 


here and abroad. This article outlines the selling and mer- 


chandising set-up which is responsible for its remarkable 


srowth, 


Based on an interview with 


Ss Fs 


WEIGEL, 


President, Kleen-Stik Products, Inc., San Francisco 


NEW kind of gummed tape 

has revolutionized point - of - 

sale displays in the last five 

years. It has built six plants 
here and abroad. This is the story of 
the merchandising and advertising 
that enabled this remarkable product 
to attain an even more remarkable 
SUCCESS. 

Five years ago there appeared in the 
offices of Knight-Counihan Co., San 
Francisco printing and lithography 
firm, a man with a roll of tape. He 
called it pressure-sensitive adhesive, 
and as the representative of the in- 
ventor—he asked K-C to adopt it for 
use in its plant and to sell it in the 
San Francisco Bay area. 

Kleen-Stik, as it was eventually 
named, is a gum that leaves no mark 
on any surface where it is applied. It 
may be applied, removed, and re- 
applied indefinitely. No moisture is 
needed. It is resistant to light, heat, 
water. The principle—new in appli- 
cation—is that of the old decalco- 
mania. Gum on the tape has a great- 
er attraction for paper than for the 
tape or for other surfaces such as 
glass, enamel, wood, metal. 

Clearly the product had possibilities 
when it was brought to Knight-Couni- 
han, but not all as obvious as they 
now are. Often the newer an idea is 
the more merchandising is required to 
find. or rather create, its market. 
Knight-Counihan took a chance on 
this one. 

Not long afterwards, that roll of 
tape became a separate corporation. A 
little later nearly 50 franchise holders 
represented it in the United States. It 
unrolled a little further and started to 
travel around the world, but slowly; 
then it took a leap ahead with a 
change of merchandising and distribu- 
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tion policy. Now it has six plants, 
five in the United States, one in Lon- 
don, and franchise holders in four 
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\ display on the gro- 
cer’s refrigerator door 
gains immeasurably 
from its association 
with the idea of cool- 
ness and_refreshine- 
ness. Kleen-Stik 
makes it possible for 
Pabst to get its three- 
dimensional display 
in that coveted spot, 
from which it can 
later be removed in a 
few seconds, leaving 
the glass unsmudged 
and shining. 
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foreign countries in two hemispheres. 

Knight-Counihan learned in its own 
plant what this new gum—originally 
called No-Mark and rechristened 
Kleen-Stik—could do for sales and 
business increase. When they under- 
took to use and represent Kleen-Stik, 
Knight-Counihan would produce per- 
haps one window strip in six months. 
There was more than one reason for 
this small amount of point-of-sale 
printing business, but a very import- 
ane one was that the busy dealer de- 
tested the stuff. He had to use his 
tongue, a sponge, a glue-pot, or mess 
up his windows with paste if he 
bothered with the ordinary gummed or 
ungummed window strips. It was a 


nuisance to get the material off after- 
wards, and he wasted time cleaning up 
or scraping off the mess that re- 
mained, 

Going out to sell manufacturers 
point of sale material with Kleen-Stik, 
Knight-Counihan discovered that the 
tape gave them a great competitive 
advantage, and it opened up a large 
number of new accounts. They found 
they could interest advertisers in plac- 
ing orders which in turn represented 
printing and lithographing. Officials 
of the firm were quick to sense the 
value of this new product and ar- 
ranged to take it over. 

A separate corporation was formed, 
and Kleen-Stik Products, Inc., came 


into existence. Its officers are G. J. 
Weigel, president; Edward Counihan, 
vice-president; Irwin Lichtenstein, sec- 
retary; Fred Knight, treasurer. 

First step was to develop a simple 
piece of equipment which could be 
sold to other printers and lithographers 
to enable them to use Kleen-Stik as 
Knight-Counihan was doing. The re- 
sult was a small, manually operated 
gumming machine which was dubbed 
Model T. 

The plan then worked out was to 
introduce Kleen-Stik to a limited num- 
ber of printers and lithographers in 
each community in the United States, 
sell them the gumming equipment, 
and supply them with the rolls of tape, 
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500 Sansom St. San Franciscs, Calif. /| 
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Five years ago Kleen- 
Stik was only a bright 
idea: now the list of 
national advertisers 
using it on their 
point-of-sale displays 
includes such big 
names as those shown 
in this exhibit at a 
recent printers’ con- 
vention. Advertisers 
are well aware of the 
retailer's reluctance to 
use displays which 
involve too much 
time and messiness in 
installation; seize 
eagerly on Kleen-Stik, 
which helps combat 
that dealer-lethargy. 
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thus enabling them to develop and in- 
crease their point-of-sale business. A 
group of the better type of printers 
and lithographers were chosen in each 
city as Kleen-Stik franchise holders. 
At this point came the full realiza- 
tion that a complete and extensive 
merchandising and educational job was 
necessary to acquaint the manufacturer, 
producer and user with the merits of 
the new tape. Large advertising space 
was taken in business publications 
reaching the desired markets. As im- 
portant as making the product and its 
uses and advantages known, was mak- 
ing the name—Kleen-Stik—synony- 
mous with the product. This was a 
necessary step even though this pres- 
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Kleen-Stik fastens dis- 
play material to the 
fine surface of a deal- 
ers new cash reg- 
ister; but he doesn’t 
mind, because it 
comes off and leaves 
no mark. Displays can 
be equally as safely 
applied to the fine 
surface of a piece of 
furniture, a showcase 
or a delivery car. The 
company uses pictures 
like this to sell other 
users. 


sure-sensitive gum was protected by 
patent and a secret formula. 

Adhering to the franchise sales poli- 
cy, which would provide and protect 
the competitive advantage of a picked 
group of printers and lithographers, 25 
franchises were given in New York, 
15 in Chicago, four in San Francisco. 
This policy worked satisfactorily up to 
a point, but it had disadvantages and 
threatened to place a striding new busi- 
ness in hobble skirts. 

There were two main objections to 
the franchise sales policy that finally 
determined: the release of the restric- 
tion on distribution and the change 
over to a direct advertiser-to-user sys- 
tem: (1) Much of the selling and 


advertising done on Kleen-Stik was 
being undone by those who did not 
have and could not get the product— 
the large number of firms excluded 
from franchise. This was a source of 
ill-will that could not be ignored, be- 
cause it might undo any amount of 
advertising and merchandising, (2) It 
was inadvisable to force a manufac- 
turer or other advertiser to go to only 
those limited sources where Kleen-Stik 
was available, if he desired the prod- 
uct, thus disturbing existing buying 
channels; and a manufacturer might 
be unwilling to change an established 
relation in order to avail himself of 
the improved gumming process, while 
at the same time eager to adopt it. 

The problem, then, was how to give 
consideration to the franchise holder, 
yet make it possible for any organiza- 
tion that wanted Kleen-Stik to obtain 
it through its own printer or lith- 
ographer. The solution that emerged 
meant a letting down of the barriers 
on distribution. Chicago was chosen as 
the manufacturing centre because it 
was central, and sources of supply for 
Kleen-Stik were established in key 
cities by setting up service or trade 
plants to serve advertisers, printers or 
lithographers at those points. In a 
short time, New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, St. Louis and San Francisco had 
Kleen-Stik service plants where any 
manufacturer, printer or lithographer 
could send posters or other point of 
sale material to be gummed by the 
Kleen-Stik process. 


This immediately opened a greatly 
increased market, for any advertiser 
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“It starts out as a rocket, then bursts into the map of Europe, with 
Hitler and Mussolini eating off each end, and when they're through a 
cock-eyed dove of peace carries off the crumbs. Get it?” 


* 


could now specify Kleen-Stik and ob- 
tain it through his own printer. Au- 
tomatic machinery had to be developed 
to handle the greatly increased sales. 
Suitable machinery was evolved and 
produced by the Kleen-Stik organiza 
tion, established in the six trade plants, 
and the product was ready for its next 
great forward stride, which called for 
an active sales and promotion plan. 

The marketing and merchandising of 
Kleen-Stik was directed on two fronts: 
Popularization of the product, and de- 
velopment of markets for it. This 
double program had, in turn, three 
points of attack: The advertiser had 
to be acquainted with the merits of the 
product; the printer and lithographer 
with its uses; and dealers or recipients 
of point-of-sale material in the various 
industries with the benefits and ad- 
vantages to them of the display ma- 
terial coming into their hands “‘serv- 
iced” with Kleen-Stik. 

In publication advertising, in direct 
mail, in demonstration and personal 
solicitation the double merchandising 
program was consistently promoted. 
The point-of-sale is the final spot for 
tying in with the product what has 
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been seen in newspaper and magazine 
advertising, on car cards, on billboards, 
or heard over the air. It is also the 
spot where he may be afflicted with 
forgetfulness, where he may be 
switched to another product or offered 
a substitute. This point represents the 
manufacturer's opportunity to cash in 
on an offer, to bring a particular pack- 
age to the attention of a prospect, or 
make a new user. 

A most valuable space for these 
purposes is merchants’ windows, yet 
they have been frequently unused be- 
cause of the mess and nuisance of af- 
fixing materials in the old-fashioned 
ways, 

The next step was to point out how 
Kleen-Stik opens scores of new oppor- 
tunities for the placing of display ma- 
terial. Because the dealer merely has 
to pull off the protective tape from the 
edge of the material and slap it in 
place, and because it does not mar any 
surface or finish. a Kleen-Stik displav 
can be put on a baby grand piano and 
removed without causing damage. This 
meant that advertisers could immedi- 
ately avail themselves of dealers’ cash 
registers, refrigerators, showcases, de- 


livery cars, or any smooth, hard sur- 
face for display purposes and sales 
suggestions in association with mer- 
chandise. 

Point - of - sale merchandising has 
been the stepchild in the advertising 
chain from manufacturer to consumer. 
It lacked glamor, little care or thought 
was given to it in the past; where 
beautiful displays were produced— 
and they were—as a rule they were 
thrown at the dealer in a haphazard 
manner with no thought of how he 
would be able to use them. It has 
been Kleen-Stik’s job to change this 
situation. 

Sales have increased phenomenally. 
All money earned by the product has 
been spent in two channels: Advertis- 
ing and sales promotion; and develop- 
ment of mechanical equipment—the 
two being carefully harmonized and 
synchronized. Two improvements have 
been made in the product: The gum 
was changed from an amber shade to 
crystal clearness, permitting its use 
over ink without any alteration in color 
effect; and the life of the adhesive has 
been lengthened, so that test signs, in 
place three and four years, still hold 
firm. 


Mass Production Soon 


Two slogans, used in advertising 
and direct mail, have served to fix the 
product in the minds of potential 
users: “Kleen-Stik—the Sensational 
New Advertising Adhesive—Sticks Up 
for You Everywhere” ; and “‘Slide-Stik 
—the Third Dimension Commands 
Attention.” 

With the development of a third 
form of Kleen-Stik—Solid-Stik, entire 
gummed sheets—the company is ready 
to start on an intensive promotion that 
will include the opening of several 
additional service plants. An advertis- 
ing budget is being worked out for the 
support of the program which will take 
the story of Kleen-Stik, through trade 
publications, to an increased number 
of advertisers. printers and lithogra- 
phers, and dealer-users of point-of- 
sale merchandising. 

The roll of tape that wrapped itself 
around the world and built six plants 
in five depression years by a wise use 
of merchandising and advertising, 1s 
ready to start on the next stage of its 
proeress: Mass production backed up 
by national adverticing. 


Waldorf-Astoria “Package” 


Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y., is offer- 
ing a World’s Fair “Prize Package” (for 
$10 a day for one person, $18 for two) 
of room and bath, breakfast, dinner on the 
Starlight Roof, limousine bus to the Fair, 
and admission to the Fair. Newspapers 
of 40 eastern cities will carry the copy. 
Agency: Kenyon & Eckhardt, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


where you please 


—with your mind 


at ease! 


Telephone ahead to check reservations 
and arrange visits with friends along the 
way. Telephone home to reassure the rest 
of the family and get the office news. 

It’s fun to share your fun by telephone. 
Breaking 80, hooking a big one, snowball- 
ing in summer sun, all pack a double thrill 


Sails and salt water — palms and pools — when you tell some one far away about it! 


*dobe and desert — saddles and snow caps 
(Rates for all transcontinental calls and 


for most other calls of more than 420 
carefree vacation wherever you go! airline miles were reduced May 1.) 


—Long Distance will help you have a 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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The “Gracie Allen” School of 


Space Buying: How It Functions 


A baffled Mr. Tacks regards with awe the nitwit “reasons” why 


certain pieces of advertising are placed here, yon, or elsewhere. 


BY BRASS 


6 HAJAMEAN, Joe, Beta’s 
off ?”” 
“That's right, Tacksy, 
I'm afraid you're out of 
luck.” 

“Why ?—Beta’s a beautiful market, 
50,000 city zone, $40,000,000 retail 
sales—” 

“Yea, sure, but your Toasted Shav- 
ings sales are horrible!” 

“Horrible! Joe, that’s impossible!” 

“Well, here are the figures—fresh 
from the factory. Read ‘em and weep. 
Beta’s last. Even little Omega tops 
her. Mr. Pushem, the sales manager, 
okayed the slash.” 

Then, came the dawn. Joe’s sales 
figures were screwy. Beta’s sales were 
included in Alpha. The Alpha job- 
bers, being just 25 miles away, use 
trucks and depots to service Beta— 
and take full credit for Beta sales. 

Eventually, of course, we got the 
business. We simply got a_break- 
down of sales from the Alpha jobbers 
and showed them to Joe and to Mr. 
Pushem. But isn’t that careless in- 
vesting of advertising dollars? 

By itself, this case isn’t terribly im- 
portant. Were it an isolated instance, 
I shouldn't bother even to mention it. 
But the sad truth is that it’s not. 
Hundreds of such bits of space buy- 
ing silliness float across my desk 
annually. 


Is Beta a Stepchild? 


Beta’s one of Toasted Shavings’ bet- 
ter markets. They're exceptionally 
strong there. Staying out of it would 
be as bad as Mrs. Pushem’s neglecting 
to feed her oldest child. Mr. Pushem 
didn’t really mean to overlook it. But 
he was “too busy.” So to avoid giv- 
ing the matter one dollar’s worth of 
concentration, he was willing to jeop- 
ardize a lovely market worth thou- 
sands. 

Sometimes, honestly, I’m bewildered 
by the way in which advertising ap 
propriations get flipped around. You'd 
never think that thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars were involved. The 
total figure can be equal the worth 
of his plant or the cost of his 
truck fleet; but, even so, Mr. Push- 
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E. TACKS 


em gathers up the bundle, and, with- 
out batting an eyelash, shoves it at Joe 
with a ‘‘Here’s some more, Joe, spread 
it around!” 

Sure, Mr. P. knows his markets. He 
has to, to be a sales manager. And 
he knows Beta. He realizes that it’s 
just a trick of bookkeeping that pre- 
vents Beta’s showing up individually 
on his sales reports. So how come the 
error? “Just an oversight,” you say? 
Yes, but isn’t he paid not to make 
oversights ? 

Take another instance. A space 
buyer beamed at me recently with, 
“Your Epsilon is certainly a superfine 
cigar town.” And, of course, I re- 
plied, “You said it!” But I know it's 
just another case of cockeyed book- 
keeping. Our Epsilon is just “av- 
erage.” But luckily for us, the Epsilon 
distributor has a territory that’s almost 
a 100-mile circle. We're getting credit 
for sales that are 60% outside our 
market. 


Nobody Knows, Nobody Cares 


The space buyer should be aware of 
this. And, certainly, the sales manager 
who okays the estimates must be. He’s 
the guy who appointed this distributor. 
But either neither knows or they've 
both forgotten. For we're carrying 
regularly a schedule that’s 10,000 lines 
too big. Our linage is based on sales 
in spots in which we have absolutely 
no circulation! Hooray! 

“We're using your Zeta paper,” is 
another silly thing that I hear fairly 
frequently, “because we want to reach 
tourists as they go through to Omicron 
Beach!’ I always just nod and seem 
amazed at the depth of the logic, 
which I am. 

Our Zeta is an inland, industrial 
city, an ordinary spot with zero tourist 
appeal. And while it’s true that most 
of the highways and railways to 
Omicron Beach bring tourists through 
Zeta, the likelihood of their stopping 
off is about as great as that of World’s 
Fair visitors deciding to devote a day 
to sightseeing in Jersey City. 

Each year, in season, we land better 
than 59,000 lines because we're “in the 
resort area.’’ Our conscience is clear. 


Our ABC confesses that 97% of our 
circulation is home delivered right in 
Zeta, and that our total street sales av- 
erage less than 1,500 daily. But, even 
so, each year a group of wild-eyed 
space buyers substitute hope for horse 
sense and yell, “Come get your 
order!”—which we do in a hurry be- 
fore they wake up. 

Or consider the case of Gamma, a 
little village out west, that happened 
to find itself on the border of a dry 
state in 1936. Of Gamma’s 2,000 
souls, none was especially thirsty. But 
in the adjoining state were tens of 
thousands who evidently used whisky 
as an all-purpose liquid. They flocked 
to Gamma in droves and flabbergasted 
the Gamma people with their big 
notes. 

The result was that the Gamma 
liquor store became an important and 
nationally famous outlet. And, by 
more of the same peculiar logic men- 
tioned above, the Gamma Gazette be- 
came a “must,” getting schedules even 
heavier than those of metropolitan 
newspapers. 


Scruples Get Dunked 


The Gamma Gazette is a weekly. 
Total circulation is 800, entirely home 
delivered. Prior to repeal, the pub- 
lisher had pleaded for prohibition. He 
had to in Gamma. At repeal, he'd 
thought about establishing a policy re- 
fusing liquor copy. But he didn’t 
bother because he was so sure that 
there wouldn’t be any. His total in- 
come from national advertising had 
been just $33 in two years. 

Suddenly, in flowed the golden tide. 
His scruples were drowned. It took 
just ten months to accumulate what 
amounted to a small fortune, sell the 
Gazette at a handsome profit and re 
tire to Southern California. 

Sure, Gamma was an important 
town. It justified the full attention 
of every liquor salesman. But what 
was gained by pouring dollars into the 
Gazette? How could those 800 non- 
drinking, agricultural families hope to 
pay their way on any sales promotion 
investment? And how could the little 
Gazette hope to reach the hordes from 
the cities across the border? 

Or don’t I understand the basic 
principles of advertising ? — assuming 
that there are some! 


Correction 


In the article “Big Brewers Boost Share 
of U, S. Business” which appeared in SM 
June 1 an error was made. Production of 
Acme Breweries of California was reported 
at 420,000 barrels. This should have been 
497,177 barrels, putting Acme in 19th posi- 
tion among U. S. brewers. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


— 


@ Fast disappearing from the American 
scene is the warbling huckster who, though 
blessed with the voice of a Caruso, dis- 
covered that while his songs were getting 
attention, his competitors were ringing 
doorbells and getting ACTION. 


Advertising action springs most 
abundantly and most profitably from 
action mediums. Newspapers are, and al- 
ways have been action mediums. They 
ring doorbells. And they, more than any 
other medium, enjoy the privilege of talk- 
ing shop the moment the door is opened 

.. of doing a thoroughly complete job of 
selling with advertisement-tools into whose 
plan and construction every ounce of 
brains and effort can be concentrated on 
the one essential objective... SELLING! 
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GET OFF THE WAGON 


AND RING DOORBELLS! 


To get action from these action me- 
diums requires frequent and consistent ac- 
tion on the part of advertisers...more fre- 
quently, perhaps, than 8 advertisements a 
year ... more consistently than 7 weeks of 
advertising activity... which was the effort 
of the median average national advertiser 
in the Oklahoman and Times last year. 

Is YOUR advertising ringing door- 
bells this year as frequently as your 


Caruso comes around? 


1939, a typical sample of a nationwide practice. 
_ Length of No of Percent 
Advertising National of 
Activity Advertisers Total 
52 weeks 4 1% 
40 to 52 weeks 22 4% 
27 to 39 weeks 46 10% 
14 to 26 weeks 63 1342 % 
5 to 13 weeks 151 32% 
4 weeks or less 186 40% 


CONSISTENCY ... 
THOU ART A JEWEL 


Analysis of activity of national advertisers in 
newspapers shows that less than a third of their 
campaigns survive a 13-week existence. Below are 
tabulated the periods of activity of 468 national 
advertisers in The Oklahoman and Times during 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN - OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN * MISTLETOE Express ® WKY, OKLAHOMA CiTy * KVOR, CoLorapo 


SPRINGS ® KLZ, DENVER (Under Affiliated Mgmt.) *® REPRESENTED BY THE Katz AGENCY, INC. 


ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS SPONSORED BY THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND TIMES IN THE INTEREST OF A BETTER UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN ADVERTISERS, ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND PUBLISHERS 


News breaks with such rapidity 
thes. days, it seems silly to comment 
on it in a semi-monthly publication 
like this. By the time the book is in 
your hands, the item sounds like a 
post-facto reference to the Napoleonic 
wars. Think I'll stick to glittering 
generalities. And, to beat you to the 
punch-line, sometimes they won't even 
glitter. 

* * * 

.« . £ 8 Serres were 
born four sins and a daughter,” said 
the Binghamton San. That's five sins, 
the way I figure it. 

* * * 

“It’s fun to ride a bike,” say the 
Cycle Trades. Yes, but it gives a mo- 
torist many a bad moment. 

* * &* 

It used to be the telephone that got 
all the free collateral publicity. Now 
it’s the electric razor. It seems more 
logical at that for a man in his under- 
wear to be holding a razor than a tele- 
phone. 

* * * 

I am no great Latin scholar, but 
why do we invariably use the plural 
insignia when we mean the singular 
instgne? 

* * * 

Globe Brewing Co., of Baltimore, 
has a new theme-song for its Arrow 
beer: “It’s Flavoripe!” Comparisons 
are made with the flavor-ripeness of 
fresh-picked fruits, clinched by the 
argument that Arrow beer is caught 
and capped at its very crest of flavor. 

‘+s 

After bringing home nine boxes of 
mothballs, I read the label with some 
misgiving. The stuff “Kills clothes 
moths and larvae.” 

* * * 

For the longest theatrical run of all 
time, the Pulitzer prize should go to 
that hardy perennial, Punch & Judy. 

* * *” 


Stopper by Barbasol: ‘Grandma 

called it sinful.” 
ee 8 

And the New York Central's head- 

line is not bad: “Girl meets train.” 
- 

Speaking of trains, I recently rode 
with a sergeant of the Ordnance Dept. 
He was on his way from Atlanta to 
Brooklyn's Ft. Hamilton to load some 
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“five-fives” on a flat car. I gave him 
a cigar and got him to talking about 
himself. He had been in the Army 
25 years in the Philippines, 
Oklahoma, France. He knew his stuff, 
even if his grammar was not impec- 
cable. When he said: ‘I knowed him 


good,” I knew exactly what he meant: 


and decided to remember him any time 
I am tempted to write upstage copy. 
* * * 

Good line by Real Silk: ‘From mill 
to millions.” 

* * * 

An ad in London’s Picture Post for 
April, inserted by the Pye Limited 
Radio Works, says: ‘“Which ever way 
you look at it—British is best.” We'll 
know by the time this issue of SM hits 
the mail-bags. 

* * * 
Rhythm and reason in a Pompeian 


massage cream ad in June Look, ad- 
dressed to adolescents: “His face was 


“IN THE RURAL SOUTH, IT’S 


lwo Blade 


a. 
7 


farmers. 


PROGRESSIVE 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Modern equipment and © 
methods help increasé 
incomes of Southern 


FARMI 


nt; 
me 


his misfortune—and then he faced the 
facts.” 
* * * 

Whiting-Plover sends a well-printed 
booklet: “Balance—Paper’s Intangible 
Ingredient.” 

’. ss * 

The Maryland Publicity Commis- 
sion, with headquarters at Annapolis, 
calls the state of crabcakes and thor- 
oughbred horses, “America in Minia- 
ture,” proceeds to prove it with an 
attractive booklet. 

* * & 

A picture of George Rector in Time 
reminds me that I ran smack into the 
famous restaurateur recently, sitting at 
a table eating dinner like the rest of 


{ oe — - 


afl Southern Grass 


; HE SOUTH is making two blades grow 


us cash customers. No chef in white 
muffin hat was bobbing about, no 
maitre d’hotel dancing attendance. 
The famous George was just another 
hungry man doing something about it 
on his own. 

* * * 

Later, I spotted Lew (‘Monkeys is 
the cwaziest people’) Lehr on the 
Pennsy platform at North Philadel- 
phia, seeing his personable daughter 
off to Washington. When the station- 
master began droning the numbers of 
the Pullman cars, Lew's face lighted 
up and he exploded: “Bingo!” A 
clown is a clown, on and off. 

* ok Oe 


Mother Goose writes a memorable 


where only one grew before. Obviously, 
something important has happened back of that 


fact. 


That something, chiefly, is the addition of 
livestock production to crop production—742 


million dollars’ worth in 1939. . 


. a gain of 80 


million over 1938—with the result than in each | 
of the last two years more of the South’s Two- | 


»nt and 
1crease 
hern 


“Farm families with incomes 
over $1000 per year 


Progressive 
tarmer = 
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Because Progressive Farmer has had a lead- 
ing part in this and practically every other 
worth while movement for the advancement of 
the Rural South, Southern farm people respect 
it, read it, and follow it in all departments. And 
because Progressive Farmer is edited for the 
million high* income farm families in the South 
who average $2002 a year, advertisers turn to it 
for coverage of this rich and responsive market. 


Billion-Dollar cash farm income has been de- 
rived from livestock than from cotton! 


. has a 
. a Pontiac Torpedo.” 
* * * 


headline: ‘Hedy Lamarr . . 
new car. . 


Speaking of nursery rhymes, we 
have this cute headline by G-E Mazda: 
“Mary had a little lamp.” 

‘ee @ 


Another arresting headline is the 
one by Hammermill Bond: “We pay 
these girls to throw our paper away.” 

* ok 

And a good serious headline ap- 
peared on a Mum continuity strip: 
“But I can’t afford to lose my job!” 

* ok 

Here’s a honey you may have missed 
in Variety. The senior girls class of 
White Lake High School was visiting 
Station WTAQ. It was suggested they 
sing their class-song over the air. 
“What's the tune?’ asked m.c. Ernie 
Smith. The answer nearly floored 
him: “She Had to Go and Lose It at 
the Astor.” 

* ok * 

Slogan for the Family Circle: “It 
gets around.” 

* *e * 

Menu-Card: Something the waiter 
lets you see, as a personal favor, then 
takes away to some private hiding- 
place until you are ready for dessert, 
when you are permitted another brief 
glance, and the process is repeated. 

* x * 

Ed. Hoban, of the New York News, 
tells about the well-dressed man who 
walked up to the receptionist in Rip- 
ley’s Odditorium. When he took off 
his hat, he was perfectly bald, except 
for two tulips growing out of the top 
of his head. He asked to see Mr. 
Ripley, and the girl at the desk said: 
“What did you wish to see him 
about?” 

ee * 

Wishful Thinking Dept. A sign on 
Convention Hall at Philadelphia along 
the Pennsy right-of-way reads: “In 
this hall, the next President of the 
United States will be nominated.” 

es «6 


An amateur trap-drummer and his 
instrument might be said to represent 
a snare and a delusion. 

* * &* 


Quite Quotable. “A sense of humor 
is the cushion of life. It was Henry 
Ward Beecher who said that a man 
without humor is like a wagon without 
springs, in which one is caused dis- 
agreeably to jolt at every pebble over 
which it runs. Laugh it off. Ten to 
one, it doesn’t amount to anything any 
way. Life is a serious business, but 
without its funny side, it would hardly 
be worth living.”—Edwin C. Hill. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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KEY MEN READ 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


WHAT THEY 


In previous letters in this Sales Manage. 
ment series, the following key men in @ to 
wide variety o! industries have told yo 7 
why they read the good business papem, 

of their industries: hh 


H. A. PETERSON, Vice-president and § "7 
Comptroller, p 
Intertype Corp.: Wy 
“It has a cash value to my company. 

LEWIS W. WATERS, Vice-president 
General Foods Corp.: 

“They are tools of my business.” 

A. A. BACKUS, Vice-president. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


They are necessary to me in this bw 
ness.” 


GEORGE M. GROSS is president of Gross-Morton Corporation 


of Jamaica, L. L, one of the largest-scale home builders in 
America. Yet he ae plenty of _ -_ of his busy days to A survey series by Sales Man 
read the good business papers of his industry (and he tells agement showing that key ™@ 
you, in his letter, how he judges which ones are good) be- 0, everywhere in industry are reg 
’ ular readers of business paP® 
... and why. . 
Sponsored by the following Business Papers re 
. . ‘ . e.? patel 
ing unanimous votes from a jury of disinte 


experts for “honest and able editing that ren® 
a real service” :— 


cause reading them helps him make a profit out of his busi- 
ness. What more vital reason could he have? 


GROSS-MORTON CORPORATION 
Builders 
160-16 JAMAICA AVENUE 


JAMAICA. NEW YORK 


June 7, 1940 


Mr. E. We. Davidson, 
Sales Management, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Davidson: 


Careful reading of five or six of the best building 
and architectural magazines definitely helps us make a profit 
out of our business. Both the editorial and the advertising 
pages bring us the news of what builders everywhere are doing 
and what products manufacturers are producing while it's new. 
That's the only time we can get full benefit out of this kind 
of information--not months later when some of it appears else- 
where. Only in business papers can I find in one place this 
data about a wide variety of products. soe 


for construction ideas and materials that we can use in the 
standardized types of homes our company builds. Each magazine 
cets from an hour to two hours of my time as soon as it arrives. 
Then the copies’ fo out-on the job for our superintendents to 
read--our salesmen too. Finally they come back for file in 

the office where they frequently are referred to later. 


EY’? 1ING I read such magazines from.cover to cover, looking 


s Manage. ANDREWS, President, 
y men in @ fotel New Yorker Corp.: 
ye told youl “They help me run this hotel.” 


088 Pape T. SPRAGUE, President. 


the Hays Corp.: 
ont and [I They are indispensable to industrial During my 20 years in home building, the really good 


mogress.” business papers of the building field have risen from the days 
NW, KIEFER, Chief Engineer of Motive of editorial "puffery" to a high point of solid value to me as 


compet’ wer and Rolling Stock. a builder. It's easy to distinguish the worth-while ones. I 
esident, § ew York Central System: respect them. They are the kind that keep good, intelligent 

They really help us do our day’s work.” editorial men in the field covering the country for me as a 
ess.” reader. I meet many of these men personally. That increases 
at, 0D business papers command my interest in their publications. Knowing these responsible 
Inc.: mder respect and confidence. That's papers and their men, as I do, naturally promotes a feeling of 
n this bw yt they build better business for confidence in their advertisers. 

“erlisérs, 

Ver ruly yours, 


George M.°Gross, 
President, Gross-Morton Corpe 


ESMAPERS BUILD BETTER BUSINESS 
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y are reg BAKERS WEEKLY. New York otidiiias wma sia dee MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 
’ . New Yor 
ahd — 2 FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York POWER, How Yous 
—_— BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, HOTEL MANAGEMENT. New York — RAILWAY ie ehicage. 
« ntereste™ Chicago THE IRON AGE, New York ies Wate 
~ CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- SALES MANAGEMENT, New Yor 


it rend ENGINEERING, New York KEYSTONE, New York STEEL, Cleveland 
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of the 
Building 


Among its more than 70,000 readers, American Builder numbers 
George M. Gross, America’s largest home builder—a reader for 20 
years. 


In commenting upon the April “Long Island” issue of American 
Builder recently, Mr. Gross said, “This issue is so full of facts 
and money-making ideas for every builder, it is almost a_post- 
graduate course in the building business. Surely no builder could 
go out and get that much information himself without spending 
thousands of dollars.” 


MY Obed» Pe. . Tin 


_ A 


Read and Endorse AMERICAN BUILDER 


DECISIVE FACTOR in the marketing of build- 

ing products is the active building man... . 

he is responsible for an average of 5.7 new homes a 
year, plus other non-residential light-load-bearing 
construction. He does a thorough selling job for the 
manufacturer whose products he knows and approves. 


The builders are continuous buying factors of the 


building field. Whether they are engaged in large-scale 
operations in suburban New York or in the smaller 
towns or cities these men read and endorse American 
Builder. The above letter is an outstanding example 
of endorsement. 


American Builder readers comprise the most impor- 
tant audience in the building industry because they 
control more than 70 per cent of the nation’s resi- 
dential and light-load-bearing construction. American 
‘Builder covers the most profitable segments of the 


building market. It is the one publication that suc: 
cessfully serves both the principal buyers and princi- 
pal distributors of building materials and equipment. 


If you want to sell the building field, 
sell American Builder readers first— 
through their business paper. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BUILDING PAPER 


AMERICAN BUILDER 


AND BUILDING AGE 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
105 W. Adams Street 30 Church Street 


Chicago Druggists Vote on Brands 


They Like to Sell Most—and Least 


total number of product mentions) : 


Five hundred independent druggists in Chicago and its out- 


lying area are again asked by Sales Management to explain 


to Ross Federal interviewers their attitude toward specific 


companies and brands. Alka-Seltzer, Bayer and Squibb are 
most liked; Pond’s, Phillip’s and Dr. Lyon’s liked least. 


Insufficient profit cited as greatest cause of complaint. 


ESPITE the valiant efforts 
made by manufacturers and 
their salesmen to sell the “fast 
turnover’’ idea to independent 

druggists, a fat gross profit margin 
continues to have the greatest appeal. 
Fast turnover is a good second, with 
stabilized prices third. 

Two years ago (June 1, 1938) 
SALES MANAGEMENT through Ross 
Federal interviewed 500 independent 
druggists in the Chicago area—a 24% 
sample of the area—with the idea of 
discovering what sales policies appeal 
most strongly to these druggists, and 
to determine the relative success of 
manufacturers in getting druggist good 
will. At the same time the inter- 
viewers unearthed the most important 
gripes—and the manufacturers toward 
which they were directed. 

That survey attracted a great deal of 
attention ; and at the suggestion of sev- 
eral manufacturers in the field, SALES 
MANAGEMENT has repeated it two 
years later with substantially the samé 
group of druggists. The 500 inde- 
pendent druggists were divided 80% 
within the municipal boundaries of 
Chicago, and the balance scattered 
through such suburbs as Gary, Evans- 
ton, Joliet, Elgin, Waukegan, Cicero, 
Hammond, and Maywood. The Ross 
Federal men first asked the druggist, 
“What five products do you like to sell 
most?” Spaces on the survey blank 
were provided for filling in non-com- 
petitive products, and then druggists 
were asked to tell why they liked to 
sell each product they named. Ten 
reasons were printed on the blank and 
druggists were told to check the one 
or more which applied strictly to the 
particular brand. The reasons were: 


Fast turnover. 

Deals and free goods. 
Good consumer advertising. 
Satisfactory gross margin. 
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Attractive store and window dis- 
plays. 

High quality. 

Like the salesman. 

Prices reasonably stabilized. 

Repeat sales good. 

Like all policies of manufacturer. 


What Druggists Like 


The results show that satisfactory 
profit margin was head and shoulders 
above the other reasons listed. The 
500 druggists made percentage men- 
tions as follows (100% equals the 


Satisfactory profit margin ....... 58.7% 
Pele CONOOEE cssdeseencccascsies 48.9 
Prices reasonably stabilized ..... 30.5 
Like all policies of manufacturer . 29.5 
Repeat sales good .............. 29.3 
PEE Ges cenctdcnasecaones 27.0 
Good consumer advertising ..... 25.4 
Attractive store and window 

CE vc vn etetueheceeaeeeinh 16.5 
Deals and free goods ........... 9.5 
eS ere 5.8 


20 Products ““Most-Liked” 


Rank Rank 
1940 1938 
1 1 
3 2 
3 5 
4 9 
5 4 
6 17 
7 14 
8 3 
) 18 


Mentions 

(Out of a 
Product possible 500) 
Alka-Seltzer ..... 213 


Bayer Aspirin ... 147 
Squibb products . 127 


rr. | eo 125 
Colgate-Palmolive- 
WE axvacéasan 116 
Eastman Kodak 
products ...... 87 
Parke, Davis .... 74 
Dr. West 
products ...... 73 
Johnson & John- 
son products .. 65 


Chicago Druggists Like Most to Sell 
These Products 


The first column shows the number of independent commons (out of 500 inter- 
viewed) who mentioned the company brands. Other co 


reason for not liking. 


ber who mentioned each of the six reasons most frequently advanced as a 
The listing is confined to brands mentioned four or 
more times, and the grouping is by companies if the brand name is the same 


as the company name. 


No. Good Satisfactory 
PRODUCTS } of Fast Consumer Gross 
| Mentions | Turnover Advertising| Margin 

Abbott Products... | 35 17 9 22 
A. D. S. Products 125 40 16 81 
Alka-Seltzer. 213 166 117 
Anacin. . . ; 17 9 5 5 
Elizabeth Arden Products. . 5 1 5 
Armand Products 9 8 
Bauer & Black. 27 6 1 13 
Bayer Products. . 147 107 27 70 
Bell’s Cleaning Fluid 5 4 
Bell’s Products 7 3 th 3 
Bisma-Rex.... 6 3 1 5 
Boyer Products. .... 33 5 1 24 
Bristol-Myers Products. . .. 6 2 2 aot 
Bromo-Seltzer. . . 40 23 0 19 
Calox Tooth Powder. 29 13 4 26 
Coca-Cola. 29 24 16 16 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 

Products. . . ~ 116 56 40 66 
Coty Products... aye 34 8 5 26 


Prices Repeat Like All 
Reasonably Sales Policies of 
Stabilized Good Manuf'c’t’r 

18 10 17 
44 36 66 
86 76 83 
3 4 1 
1 es ce 
1 

5 5 10 
37 48 38 
1 3 2 
1 2 

5 2 3 
1 2 fos 
9 12 3 
8 7 9 
10 10 4 
36 38 39 
14 8 6 


umns show the num- 


(Table continued on page 32) 


Mentions 


Chicago Druggists Like Most to Sell Rank Rank (Out of a 


1940 1938 Product possible 500) 

: ( S apatica .... 59 

These Products 1010 Sal Hepatica .... 59 

Table continued from page 31 : am md products 

. st 0 ee ee ) 

, — —— 14 6 Pepsodent ...... 47 

; | oe 5 N Norwich ........ 12 

| No. | Good | Satisfactory) Prices | Repeat | ie a y a —- a 

PRODUCTS of | Fast Consumer Gross Reasonably Sales Policies of ne . ee Bs ees 
sat oe ce miner 17 9 Bromo-Seltzer ... 40 
Mentions | Turnover | Advertising) Margin | Stabilized Good scape 18 NR Abbott 
7. atories .. 35 
Davol Rubber Goods 25 2 24 9 | 6 6 - is ae : 
, | 3 1 4 J te eeereeeeee * 

een eS | ,’ . ’ 20 rer 33 

| | 9 @ ‘ae at 

Eastman Products 87 41 33 59 37 30 29 20 12 Max Factor ..... 33 

Ex-Lax 56 28 19 37 13 18 6 NR = Not ranked among first 20 in 1938 

| e | 6 | 3 4 ; ; 
ig AR ¥- 4 7 : ' 2 | 2 On all points but one Alka-Seltzer, 
| | with its healthy lead in total mentions, 
Gillette Products 49 30 14 a7}; uw | Bw] came out on top. Only where high 
quality was mentioned as a compelling 
Hudnut Products 8 | 1 | 5 1 ; 1 : é 
mies | | reason was Alka-Seltzer behind and 
Ipana Toothpaste | 30 | 6 | 4 | 5 | 9 | 2 | 9 there it was in third place. 

On “‘satisfactory profit margin” the 
acaccenieareeniineaes = . 2; ® | =. | "i = leaders were in lh of alan 
Kleenex 21 12 | 5 | wl 4 | 7 Alka-Seltzer, 117; Squibb, 98; A D S, 
Kotex al 26 8 18 | 10 22 6 81; Bayer, 70; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 

| ° 4 . > ¢ 40° 
Lavoris Antiseptic. . 12 2 10 | 2 66; Eastman, 59; Parke, Davis, 9; 
Lilly Products 54CtiéS 14 6 48 | 26 18 29 Lilly, 48. 

Listerine Products | 19 10 6 3 4 9 | 3 On “fast turnover” the leaders 
appa esa | ; : 1 : | ; ; were: Alka-Seltzer; 166; Bayer, 107; 
° j t . ° 7 
— ooth Powder | rt 4 : - . , 1 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, .56; Squibb, 

42; Eastman, 41; A D S, 40; Dr. 
McKesson Products . | 24 } 2 4 19 : = - West, 39. 
aa hay . : “ 3 11 9 For “attractive store and window 
Stoemen Geateate. 9 4 | 2 5 2 | 3 1 displays” Alka-Seltzer led with 59; 
Dr. Miles Products | 2 no} 4] 8s 1 | : | ; Eastman, 30; Squibb, 23; Colgate- 
Modess ® : 4 2 ° Palmolive-Peet, 19; Parke, Davis, 17; 
Mum 4 2 3 2 1 4 


| | and Johnson & Johnson, 16. 
Norwich Products 42 " 12 | 30 23 2a | 6 Alka-Seltzer led in “good consumer 
| | | advertising” with 60 mentions, fol- 
| 


Pablum 4 1 | 1 1 . An: 
Parke, Davis Products 74 26 | 1 49 38 24 35 lowed by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 40; 
Peau Seche 16 9 6 15 9 10 9 Eastman, 33; Bayer, 27; and Squibb, 
Penetro Products 14 4 2 Ww 2 6 5 z3. 
1 1 ’ —_— 
Pentar Pretest : - : | g : ; Squibb was the leader in “high qual- 
epsi-Lola... | . ” . ° : 
Paneniens Suede |g? 26 19 30 13 14 8 ity’ with 65 mentions, followed by 
Pepto-Bismol 6 2 1 5 | 3 1 Bayer, 52; Alka-Seltzer, 43; Parke, 
Petrolagar. ; : 3 | ~ : | : ; Davis and A D S, each 40; and East- 
Petro-Syllium ; ie, oe y 
Phillip's Products 29 8 5 20 5 | 4 1 man and Lilly, each 34. oe 
Pond’s Products 5 3. | | 1 In the “repeat sales good’ listing 
Pursang Tonic 4 1 1 | 3 2 | Alka-Seltzer leads with 76 mentions, 
followed by Bayer, 48; Colgate-Palm- 
Rem Cough Syrup | 15 5 2 8 | 1 | 4 | live-P 8- ADS 6: Squibb 
Rexall Products 14 4 1 13 CO 8 | 9 5 olive- eet, 38; , 36; Squibb, 
| | 34; Eastman, 30. 
Sal Hepatica 59 25 18 | 37 5 13 9 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Remedies. if 1 1 | 7 1 3 1 ' 
i | oe ° be) 
Sheik |} § ’ 2 *; : ; Fair Trade” Goods Popular 
Sloan's Liniment 9 6 2 2 pe 
eget bps = . = =; = i & ; These independent druggists laid 
St. Joseph’s Products 6 3 Ss 4 4 | 2 2 . fai 4 d th 
ST. 37 31 2 1 2 | 6 6h6UW 8 8 great stress on fair trade, and the men- 
| | tions for “prices reasonably stabilized 
Vek Vesth Crush . |; §& - | . | were topped by Alka-Seltzer with 86. 
eeiieties 2 - | « wo | «toa 1 Then came Squibb, 55; A D S, 44; 
Upjohn Products 5 1 5 | 3 2 1 Parke, Davis, 38; Bayer and Eastman, 
each, 37; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 36. 
Vasemne . . 2 | 3 . 9 The results show—and this is con- 
Vick’s Products 42 25 7 13 7 10 fi d by th ‘al : at a 
Vitalis 8 5 | 3 5 2 4 2 rme y the special reports of the 
Ross Federal field workers—that once 
otha sag . . “ 7 oe. . an idea becomes lodged in the mind 
es oe Oe of a druggist, it is hard to pry loose. 
yardley Products 16 1 4 1 | 9 2 | 5 A good example of this is to be found 


| in the reactions of those interviewed 
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toward the fair trade policies of vari- 
ous manufacturers. ° ° ° 
A PU TE Chicago Druggists Like Least to Sell 
in Illinois some manufacturers did not These Products 
put their products immediately in the 
list but decided to wait and see. The The first column shows the number of independent druggists (out of 500 inter- 
1938 survey showed a great deal of viewed) who mentioned the company brands. Other columns show the num- 
resentment toward a number of those ber who mentioned each of the four reasons most frequently advanced as a 
£ Ith h : h reason for not liking. The listingis confined to brands mentioned four or more 
manufacturers although even in the times, and the grouping is by companies if the brand name is the same as the 
Spring of 1938 some of them had company name. 
changed to a fair trade basis. They 
had not succeeded, however, in getting we ee : ST — ore 
that information over to the druggists. No. of Insufficient No Not Unstable 
Readers will find in the “‘least-liked’”’ PRODUCTS Mentions Profit Sales Fair Trade Prices 
tables of the current survey complaints citi te - - ? 1° 
against a number of proponents and Acidine... 4 3 1 
followers of the fair trade laws. It Alka-Seltzer. . 16 13 1 
seems obvious that these manufacturers Asati a [= . * 
have not done a very good job of Barbasol...... . 126 90 20 32 3 
publicizing their views on fair trade. Bayer Products... ... 18 [ow 2 
Baume Bengie...... 6 5 3 
Small Profits Bring Disfavor Sreme-Quiaiae.... = . ; : 
Bromo-Seltzer. . . 12 9 
After the druggist had finished re- a ianialtiias ; P , 

i : alox Tooth Powder ; 
porting on the brands he liked most ciate tatentniin 2 | (2 4 4 1 
to sell, the Ross Federal man asked Carter’s Little Liver Pills 9 | 6 1 2 
him to list similarly the products he Cigarettes. ........ ‘ 4 
liked least to sell. Suggested reasons prenaacee ree. : : . 

. T° Lola. an 
were given for liking to sell a prod- Colgate-Palmolive-Peet..... 37 35 1 6 1 
uct but no reasons for disliking were Cuticura Products... .. 21 18 2 3 
shown, or indicated in any way. The —— : | P ; ‘ 
° : - . joan’s Pills. . . . 
druggist dictated the complaints. In- acetate os #«|OhloW 3 4 
sufficient profit was the most frequent 
complaint, and 81.9% of all product Ex-Lax........ 13 12 ' 
mentions were in this classification. r- 
S Ste 3 t ; “not fai Father John’s Medicine 9 3 8 
econd in importance was “not fair Fitch Products. 10 | » 2 
trade,” with 23.7%. Such reasons as Fletcher's Castoria.. . 31 24 6 2 
no sales, unstable prices, poor adver- aes - ~ , 
* a” em hazor Giaces 
tising and poor product were offered panies 5 3 
rather infrequently. 
The claim of insufficient profit was Haley's M. O.... : ; ; ‘s 
fered bot! li di ' Hill’s Cascara.... 12 8 2 3 
offere h as a generality and in con- inte iieatintn 21 19 2 3 
nection with the independent drug- Ipana Tooth Paste... 10 ? . 
gists’ competition with chain stores. Ironized Yeast. . as = . sas 
Approval was voiced by many for the siniiaandbietn 23 17 3 5 
legislation which Representative Pat- 
man is trying to put through Con- Kleenex : 7 8 : . 
gress. Many druggists went so far as gees Tee Olt : . ' 9 
<a ‘ Mocs rocucracen 90 84 13 2 
to say that in time all of the independ- 
ents will be forced out of business un- Lady Esther Products. . 50 43 8 
less legislation is passed limiting chain Lavoris Mouth Wash. . . hs is ; : 
store operation. The Ross Federal man eRe Seno 83 78 2 5 
7 i . . Listerine Antiseptic. . . 
reporting from Joliet said that all in- ae 23 | 21 1 
dependent druggists in that town were Lydia Pinkham Compound . je : . 
discontinuing a certain product because a - a eens 53 ‘a ; . 
it had been sold to the Goldblatt de- cpiabiniaiaats 
partment store and the independents Mar-O-Oil Shampoo. . rn 10 : 
could not compete with the Goldblatt ates Paster Predusts. .. = : : - 
P rice Mead’s Products 49 40 8 4 
; : ; : Mennen Products. 10 7 2 ' 
Another investigator working with- Modess....... ‘ 3 
in the municipal boundaries of Chi- Melié Shave Cream ” ss . , 
cago reports that ‘“‘most of the drug- mies... 24 19 2 
gists resent the large amount of stock 
which they have to buy in order to Ovaltine. ... i aa , - : 
comp yi i - 

pete with chain stores. For ex site dain 7 8 
ample, to retail Dr. Miles products Pehens Teath Paste... 20 14 4 ' 
with a reasonable profit they have to Pepsodent Products. . - - . . . 
purchase lots of $100. This, they anginal a ~ —_—— 
maintain, is very unfair. Things have (Table continued on page 34) 
gotten to the point where the only 
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‘ > e . 
Chicago Druggists Like Least to Sell 
r 
These Products 
Table continued from page 33 
No. of Insufficient No Not Unstable 
PRODUCTS Mentions Profit Sales Fair Trade Prices 
Pertussin 8 1 7 
Peruna 9 2 7 1 
Petrolagar 100 75 18 15 
Phillip’s oducts 161 119 5 48 3 
Pond’s Products 199 168 3 62 6 
Rem 54 35 12 6 1 
| 

Sal Hepatica 12 9 3 2 
Sloan's Liniment 4 1 3 
Squibb’s Products 21 21 1 1 
SS S Tonic 13 7 5 1 
Upjohn Products 6 5 3 
Vicks Products 32 25 8 2 
Vitalis Hair Tonic 7 1 
Dr. West Products 15 11 2 4 
Woodbury Products 62 57 2 11 
Zonite 20 14 5 2 


solution is for three or four druggists 
to get together and split a lot between 
them . . . One man in Oak Park said 
that of all the druggists he knew not 
one owned his own home. Then he 
recalled that one man did own his own 
home and had just completed the pay- 
ments on it—and that he was 74 years 
old. 
Druggist claimed 


after druggist 


that in order to get a price which 
would permit him to compete with the 
chain stores he had to keep on hand 
a year’s supply of every drug on the 
market. As one of the Ross Federal 
men puts it: “Almost without excep- 
tion every independent druggist fer- 
vently hopes for the day when he can 
strike back at the manufacturers for 
creating a system whereby the little 


THE BEST FACILITIES IN 
BALTIMORE FOR LOCAL 
LIVE TALENT SHOWS 


EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 


a) 
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Air - conditioned 


BALTIMORE 
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* ON THE 
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fellow is expected to be a jobber . . , 
But the solution to the problem would 
seem to be to raise the fair trade price 
so that everyone can make a living. 
The independent druggists are willing 
that the leading chain stores make a 
larger profit—if only they can make 
a little.” 


20 Products “Least-Liked” 


Mentions 


Rank Rank (Out of a 
1940 1938 Product possible 500) 
if 1 Pond’: Products... 199 
2 2  Phillip’s 
products ...... 161 
3 S Bits BOOS cscs 141 
1 10 Barbasol ........ 126 
5 ee 116 
6 1 Petrolager ...... 100 
7 7 a arr 91 
8 Sere 90 
9 NR _Ironized Yeast .. 85 
10 16 =Listerime ........ 83 
11 20 Woodbury 
products ...... 62 
12 19 Mar-O-Oil 
shampoo ...... 56 
13 = eee 54 
14 14 Lysol eeoceccccces 53 
15 9 Lady Esther ..... 50 
16 14 Mead’s products . 49 
17 NR Rileemee «neces 37 
18 NR _ Colgate-Palmolive- 
See 37 
19 NR_ Pepsodent ...... 34 
20 i. 3 Scr 32 


NR = Not ranked among first 20 in 1938 


In the 1938 survey 46% of the 
druggists included Pond’s products in 
the “‘least-liked” list, with 37% for 
Ovaltine, 32% Phillip’s products, 
22% Petrolagar, 21% Dr. Lyon’s and 
21% Kotex. By dividing the mentions 
in the above table by five (500 drug- 
gists) readers can see how these same 
companies compare this year. Pond’s, 
while it still tops the list, seems to 
have gained some in dealer good will, 
Ovaltine has gained a great deal, 
Petrolager a little. Both Dr. Lyon’s 
and Kotex have slipped, while Phil- 
lip’s is exactly the same. 


Why So Much Western 

Merchandise Is Breaking 

into Eastern Markets 
(Continued from page 18) 


able to meet new orders promptly, 
especially in goods that involve sizes, 
colors and styling. 

While we have been speaking of the 
resident buyer as an individual, these 
offices must have different buyers with 
experience in different lines. The ap- 
parel buyer is an expert in one field, 
the housewares buyer in another, and 
the toy and game buyer has his own 
merchandise and problems. 

Even if one buyer had knowledge 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


an 


a 


00) 


of these different fields, the developr 
ments in any one of them are enough 
to keep him busy. And so the buying 
office has a staff of specialists in the 
different kinds of goods made in our 
area, which are women’s and children’s 
apparel, especially sportswear; men’s 
clothing and furnishings, especially 
haberdashery styled in Hollywood; 
furniture and house furnishings, art 
and gift wares, pottery, tableware, cos- 
metics and toilet preparations, kitchen 
wares, sports and athletic goods, camp- 
ing equipment, pet foods and acces- 
sories. Altogether, more than 100 
separate lines sold by department stores 
have been classified, with more than 
800 manufacturers making them. 

In one line, closely influenced by 
Hollywood, there are 225 manufac- 
turers—cosmetics and toilet goods, af- 
fected by the make-up and cosmetic 
ideas developed for motion pictures, 


Resident Buying Offices 
in Los Angeles 


Associated Merchandising Corp. 
Irene Wilhelm, Manager 
846 South Broadway 


Harry and Sidney Arkin 
846 South Broadway 


Leon and Frank Davidson 
846 South Broadway 


Gerald M. Greenclay 
112 West Ninth Street 
Milton Oberdorfer 
Allied Stores 
719 South Los Angeles Street 
Jane Taylor 
810 South Spring Street 


Ann Barclay 
816 West Fifth Street 


Matilda Bergman 
756 South Broadway 


M. A. MecNulta 
California Merchandising Service 
112 West Ninth Street 


Esther Rhind 
C, F. Rhind and Co. 
846 South Broadway 


I. H. Lubarsky 
1908 West 54th Street 


May Brady 
Consolidated Millinery Co. 
747 South Hill Street 


Marta Karlink 
1936 Glendon Avenue 
West Los Angeles 


Dorothy Handelman 
Fashion & Buying Service 
846 South Broadway, Room 709 


Mrs. Mercedes Nelson 
Getz Bros. 
810 South Spring Street 


Florence Olmsted 
627 West California Street 
Pasadena 
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and made known over the whole 
world through the films. Hollywood 
cosmetics and make-up are sold in 
Japan, New Zealand, Latin America, 
and even in Paris. 

The resident buyer purchases some 
merchandise outright; submits samples 
to his stores in other cases: and with 
certain lines of style goods, has his art 
department make sketches, which are 
submitted to the stores. These sketches 
are in the style followed in new spaper 
advertising, and if the stores purchase, 
can be used for illustrations. Some 
buying offices furnish them in the form 
of newspaper mats. 

Stores over the country have found 
that California has goods that sell on 
style and high quality. Our distance 
from the big consuming centers makes 
freight costs too high on low-priced 
lines, and so we rely on smart styling 
and excellent workmanship to over- 
come the handicap of distance. 

But stores in other states that have 
opened California shops find that the 
public response is keener to even this 
high quality merchandise when it is 
surrounded with “California glamour,” 
and so the buying office is ready to 
give suggestions for a special depart- 
ment, and special showings. 


The free lance resident buyer is 
paid by the stores he represents, and 
does not charge the manufacturer any- 
thing. If he has several dozen stores, 
he charges them a monthly fee based 
on their size, and that is his whole 
income, from which he pays salaries, 
rent and other expenses. 

Therefore, he has to earn his fee 
by finding merchandise with which his 
stores can make money. If he doesn’t 
find the merchandise, he’s out of a job. 
No wonder he travels as much as a 
salesman, and is as anxious to find a 
“buy” as the salesman is to make a 
sale. 

Our manufacturers have now learned 
to act in groups. For example, the 
resort and cruise wear concerns have 
agreed upon a date for presenting 
their season’s creations so far in ad- 
vance of cold climate openings that 
they set the styles and pace for the 
following Summer. 

Again, our furniture manufacturers 
have set up an association traffic de- 
partment, to get the most favorable 
rates on carload shipments in various 
mixed car combinations. 

What started as a good selling idea 
for a few concerns, has developed into 
a community enterprise. 


perity 
June—104 radius 
July — 105 


more people 


GREENSBORO, N. CG. 


RE your sales in the South keeping pace 
with the rising tide of business pros- 


the “magic circle’—that 50-mile 


surrounding Greensboro? Here are 


more payrolls— more farm 


income than in any similar area in the South 


yes, more than in Atlanta or Richmond. 


As in June, so in July Sales 
| Management’s sensitive High 
Spot City index shows busi- 
|ness activity well above the 
| national average. To really 
| sell the South, you must sell 
Greensboro. The key to 
Greensboro is WBIG. 


In this area, from 1935 to 1939, was the great- 
est increase in retail sales, over 35%. In 1940, 
High-Spot City ranking proves continuation 
of this business activity. 

And here, WBIG, favored station and first 


choice for Spot in the South, has a record of 
merchandising cooperation and sales results 


which deserves investigation. 


WBIG 


CBS Affiliate Geo. P. 


Greensboro, 


North Carolina 


EpNEY Ruince, Director 


Hollingbery & Co., National Representatives 
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For years a chart of watch sales between Christmas and graduation time has closely resembled a Mohave Desert 


between two Pike’s Peaks. Elgin is Doing Something About It. 


This dealer broadside was used in promoting 


the company’s “America First” campaign which built sales for the first three months of 1940 to a point 350% 
higher than those of the same period of 1938. 


What Elgin Is Doing to Level Out 


a “Camel’s Back” Sales Curve 


By giving dealers specific sales plans designed to sell watches 


during seasons normally dull, and backing them up with 


magazine advertising, Elgin has gone far toward licking the 
to) D  o) oD 5 


problem of the seasonal slump. Unit sales for °39 were up 


46% over °38. 


Based on an interview with 


HOWARD D. 


SCHAEFFER 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, IIl. 


ILLIONS of Americans all 
“look at their watch” in a 
million different ways. But 
they all want the “right 
time’ within a fraction of a minute. 
The thousand vagaries of men and 
women in buying, caring for and us- 
ing their timepieces under widely vary- 
ing conditions of temperature, weather, 
hard usage and magnetic influence are 
the headaches of watch manufacturing 
and selling. Because of these factors, 
and more especially because watches 
are largely a gift item, sales can go 
into peaks and valleys that would 
stagger the merchandiser of more 
stable products. 
More watches are sold before Christ- 
mas than at any other time. The sec- 
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ondary peak in sales is in June—the 
month of graduations and weddings. 
If there is abundance everywhere and 
optimism prevails, the jewelers’ sales 
peaks are startlingly high. But if the 
reverse is true, watches still haven’t 
lost their importance in every-day life. 
Then it takes initiative and extra skill 
to keep up production and sales 
standards. 

The watch is a necessity in the 
world today but is still considered by 
some as a luxury, Yet in the last two 
years, Elgin has made a startling ad- 
vance in its efforts to level off its sales 
curve—more than it has accomplished 
in all its previous history. 

Elgin National Watch Co. is in its 
76th year. It has weathered three wars 


and nine major depressions. It has 
manufactured and sold more than 39,- 
000,000 watches. It has paid annual 
dividends in 58 of the 61 years since 
1879. The three dark years were 1932, 
1933 and 1934. 

Explains Howard D. Schaeffer, vice- 
president in charge of sales: 

“We manufacture in comfort about 
3,000 watches a day; last year we had 
an average of 2,539 employes in our 
plant at Elgin. It is the largest plant 
in the world devoted to the manufac- 
ture of high grade watches. 

“Out of our long experience there 
finally came a conviction that we must, 
if it were possible, do something to 
shave off the peaks, fill in the depres- 
sions and bring more consistent sales 
throughout the year. Right after the 
first of each year, especially February, 
has always been the deepest pit in our 
sales year. So we chose that time for 
our attack. 

“Our first drive was in the begin- 
ing of 1939. After careful considera- 
tion we selected a group of watches 
that had sold at around $25 and 
priced them to sell at just a little 
under $20. We bought display adver- 
tising in a short list of selected na- 
tional magazines, a carefully picked 
group of newspapers, and printed 
point-of-sale handouts, envelope stuf- 
fers and post cards. Frankly, we 
looked upon it as a test. We didn't 
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—— — KNITTING MILLS 
Portland, Oregon USA. © tales offices throughout the world 


é 
a 
Mr. Roger A. Johnstone to 
Life Magazine 


155 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, Californie 


t . Dear Rog: 


We took a lot of time to select our list this year. To say that the 
various publications under consideration were given the "acid test” is 
really stating it mildly. In the final analysis Life was selected to 
lead the parade of Jantzen color advertisements. 


»” As you know it is extremely important to us to get those accounts 
il handling Jantzen swim suits to tie in to our national campaign. If a 
, manufacturer can secure this cooperation his national advertising be- 
, | comes many times more effective. I've actually seen the cooperation 
you folks get from department stores. In my estimation Life does the 
best job of "piping in® the influence of its readers to the actual 
point of sale. This factor coupled with the stimulation it gives our 
sales organization were important factors in the selection of Life to 
carry the major burden of our 1940 advertising. 


or eT eee OOP 


The merchandising value of Life assumes a new significance to us this 
i. year. George Petty, America’s internationally famous artist, has 
selected one of our styles made of new Sea-ripple fabric as the "Petty 
Girl" suit for 1940. A complete promotion is to be built around this 
idea and Life will carry the Petty girl advertisement in the issue on 
sale May 24th. Naturally it is to our advantage to announce this pro- 


i motion in the publication with which the stores will cooperate best. 
" You well know how we scrutinize publications and analyze them. It 
¢ takes real performance to cause us to increase our space commitments 


in Life by roughly 185%. 


Sincerely, 


know what results we would get. 

“We sent our men out to visit the 
trade. We issued broadsides to whole- 
salers and dealers. We told them that 
we were spending real money to get 
business for them during the time “of 
year when normally they were thrown 
and hog-tied. We advised them to get 
in and help push. We offered them 
free mats that they could use in their 
local newspapers.” 

Under the direction of Mr. Schaef- 
fer and a quartet of supervisors, a staff 
of territorial wholesale representatives 
call on, supply and build sales for 
local retail outlets. These ‘whole- 


sale retailers” help jewelers, watch 
stores, dealers and clerks promote the 
actual sale of watches to the custom- 
ers, but make no direct sales to the 
public. They help the retailer interest 
his customers and prospects in time- 
pieces through displays, advertising 
helps and mailing material. In this 
campaign Elgin stressed the idea of 
watches as every-day necessities rather 
than as seasonal gifts. 

“The results can be very quickly told 
with figures,” Mr. Schaeffer said. 
“Taking the first three months of 1938 
and calling them 100, our business for 
the same three months in 1939 stood 


KROGER NOW IN 
ITS 5th consecutive 
YEAR ON WMC 


Ww 


An amazing record of consistent 
results has been rolled up by the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 


More than 1500 
CONSECUTIVE PROGRAMS 


FOR KROGER OVER WMC exclusively! 


pany, through the Ralph H. Jones 
Adv. Agency, over WMC. 

Since 1935, more than 1500 na- 
tional spot programs have been 


homes, telling the merits of 
Kroger's Hot Dated Coffee and 
Kroger's Clock Bread (since 1938). 


The results speak for themselves broadcasts, 


in the continuation of this vast 
schedule for 1940. 


Thousand Eyes’ and 


5,000 WATTS DAY 


1,000 WATTS NICHT 


MEMBER OF 
MEMPHIS 
LITTLE ROCK 


WMC 
KARK 


HOT DATES 
IN HISTORY 


broadcast to WMC's 399,540 radio ° pe gg — Re 
History over WMC 
—156 separate 
quarter-hour 
Mon- casts, 
days, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 

The above programs are in addition to 


Kroger programs run over WMC during 1935-3 


WMC 


Owned and operated by 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


"The South's Greatest Neu ipaper™ 


National Representative: 
* 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


EDITOR'S 


LINDA'S 
FIRST LOVE DAUGHTER 
@ Three solid years @ Two consecutive 
of Linda's First years of the Edi- 
Love over WMC— tor’s Daughter 


780 separate quar- 
ter-hour broad- 
Mondays 
through Fridays. 


over WMC—520 
separate quarter- 
hour broadcasts, 
Mondays through 
Fridays. 


“The House of a 
“The Wise Crackers,’ na F senens 


MEMPHIS 


NBC RED NETWORK 


THE BRANHAM CO. 


QUALITY NETWORK 
KWKH-KTBS—SHREVEPORT 
WSMB—NEW ORLEANS 
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at approximately 300 by comparison. 
I'm ready to admit that 1938 was by 
no means a top year; and we might 
have made some gains anyway, but 
the results were well beyond our fond- 
est expectations. 

“With the beginning of 1940 we 
were all set for an even bigger try. 
This year we were a little more am- 
bitious. We had prepared even bet- 
ter in advance and were well stocked 
with watches that had sold normally 
from close to $30 and up. We ar- 
ranged them in groups, prepared the 
advertising and priced them to sell 
for $24.75 

“Tying in with world conditions, 
we told the trade that it was a sales 
building ‘America First’ drive. The 
slogan was: ‘February brings America- 
First watches.’ We impressed the trade 
with the fact that more than 5,500,000 
full-page, two-color selling messages 
would be carried in issues of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and Collier’s, ap- 
pearing early in the month. We told 
them that 35 of the best newspapers 
in the United States, with a total cir- 
culation of 8,500,000 copies, would 
catry big-space, newsy advertising 
telling about the offer. 

“Other sales material made avail- 
able to the dealers included: 


“1. Display cards, reproductions of 
the America-First magazine advertis- 
ing in color, attractively mounted so 
that they could be placed on counters 
or used in building window displays. 

“2. Window streamers emphasiz- 


ing the America-First Elgins ; brilliant- 


The Elgin National Watch Co. makes ex- 
tensive use of point-of-sale promotion. 
This display piece, for window, show- 
case or counter use, employs a variety 
of modern plastics—the window, a sub- 
stitute for glass, rounded at the corners; 
the base, in imitation marble; the bar- 
roque scroll, a plastic in shining white. 
This, and similar display pieces. are from 
the studios of W. L. Stensgaard & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Chicago. 
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What happens to your coupon returns and them to work. The facts are there, and here’s 
contest letters after you’ve figured the cost how you can dig them out. 
per inquiry? Do you simply balethem up or —_— LET ROSS FEDERAL TABULATE FOR YOU 
file them away? If you do, you are wasting a Ross Federal can take your coupons, letters, 
by-product which might be turned into gold. reports, questionnaires, figures and sales data 
Coupons and letters can be made vocal. They and organize them into clear facts—indexed 
can give you a story of seasonal and geo- and cross-referenced for accuracy and use- 
graphical variation bearing upon the de- fulness in a report which carries impartial, 
mand for your product. They can show the third-party certification of the Ross Federal 
relative pulling power of ads or an ad series. Research Corporation. 
They can unfold a story of sex preferences Your business may well profit from facts 
in the buying of your product. Yes, those drawn from material now dormant in your 
silent bits of paper can be made to talk hands. Why not discuss this with a Ross 
profitably in many ways if you’ll just put Federal Research man, today? 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION 18 EAST 48th STREET - NEW YORK 


AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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ly reproduced in red, white and blue. 
This streamer was a real eye-catcher. 

"3 Valentine post cards, used to in- 
form the public that they could buy 
America-First Elgins at money-saving 
prices as Valentine's Day gifts. 

4, Special letters, suggested copy 
for writing to prospects, especially 
when it was known that there was a 
birthday in the family.” 

This program served a twofold pur- 
pose in overcoming sales problems 
peculiar to the watch industry, Mr. 
Schaeffer said. First it emphasized 
that any anniversary or special occa- 
sion in the year, not only in June and 
December, provides an appropriate op- 
portunity for purchasing or giving a 
watch. And second, it helped over- 
come the traditional and mistaken idea 
that imported timepieces are superior 
to American products. The public is 
learning gradually that fine instru- 
ments, as well as automobiles, are per- 
fect specimens when made by precise 
American production methods. The 
America-First campaign served to 
spread this feeling. 

In summarizing the program's effec- 
tiveness, Mr. Schaeffer said: 

“Again results were surprising. For 
the first three months of the present 
year the sales, as compared to the same 
period in 1938, were as 450 is to 100. 
And so well has the America-First 
response held up that we are continu- 
ing it into the Summer.” 

Getting ready for its June business 
—largely wedding and _ graduation 
—Elgin prepared an elaborate dealer 
presentation based on “Confucius 
Say.’ Splashed with Chinese red, 
with yellow and gold, it features pic- 
tures of the ancient Oriental sage, 
dragons, bamboo and Chinese word 
characters. On the cover of dealer 
literature is the Confucius Say mes- 
sage: 

“Great tree 
breeze ; 

“Elgin watch always have big pro- 
motion.” 


always attract large 


Special Holidays Capitalized 


The announcement to dealers 
stressed that large advertisements were 
appearing in national magazines, 
“timed right to build your graduation 
business,” in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, Col- 
lier’s and Life. 

Folders, handsomely done in full 
color, plus gold, were available to deal- 
ers to back up the national promotion 
and merchandising. 

Mother’s Day and Father’s Day are 
examples of special dates for watch 
gifts which Elgin has utilized in its 
year-round sales campaign. Elgin de- 
veloped “reminders” that dealers can 
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use on these occasions in addition to 
their usual graduation reminders and 
wedding promotion material. For ex- 
ample, there are postcards, These, 
printed in five colors, cost the dealer 
nothing except the one cent postage 
required to mail them out. 

Sample letters are available to the 
dealers, too. There’s a letter that went 
to parents, starting, ‘May we make a 
suggestion. . z 

It suggested, as the finest and most 
appreciated gifts, the Lord Elgin and 
the Lady Elgin . . . at $50 and up 
. . . 21 jewels. And then, of course, 
“other excellent buys” at from $24.75 
to $37.50. 

The copy suggested for the letter to 
a student is a sort of nudge watch- 
ward. “Let your family know you 
want an Elgin—they’d appreciate it. 
For they, too, know how important 
graduation is. Best of luck.” 

That follows a deft line of reason- 
ing that might easily sell any boy or 
girl on the idea that a watch is the 
ideal gift . . . the one thing to be de- 
sired for graduation and so the “tell 
the folks’ suggestion. 


Many-Angled Promotion 


Elgin also had for use this year a 
film trailer, ‘Time and Tradition,” 
which ran one minute and could be 
used in any local movie theatre. It 
was made in the professional manner, 
using Hollywood players, and the 
voice said: 

“Elgins for graduation! A tradition 
in American families for generations. 
Visit our store and see for yourself 
the smart designs and the outstanding 
values of these distinctive Elgin 
models.” 

Besides the full-length film, dealers 
could obtain sets of movie slides for 
projection with their name in local 
theatres. Dealers were reminded that 


85,000,000 persons attend motion pic- 
ture shows each week, and that time 
bought on the program is good adver- 
tising. 

Next, the dealer was supplied with a 
series of radio announcements— 25, 
50 and 100 words—which could be 
used on local stations. The promotion 
said, “Another angle that pays divi- 
dends . . . spot announcements on the 
radio.” And, “Show your pride in 
your graduate.” This for the parental 
ear. 

Street car and bus cards, in full 
color, were also supplied to dealers 
without cost. Elgin asks its dealers, 
“Ever watch the way people read car 
cards? Ever watch them crane their 
necks to read the farthest one? Your 
customers do!” 


Mat Service for Dealers 


Finally, rounding out the program, 
came the free newspaper mats. They 
were available in assorted sizes, one to 
three columns and in varying lengths. 
Too, if the dealer preferred, he could 
get mats of individual watches and 
write his own copy. 

Elgin’s story, to catch the eye, now 
and then drops in a stopper. These 
tell some startling facts about Elgin 
watches such as: 


Some of the screws used in Elgin 
watches are so small that you can put 
20,000 in a thimble; 500,000 of them 
to a pound! The balance wheel turns 
432,000 times a day; 20,000 more 
turns than the drive wheel of a loco- 
motive at 60 miles an hour! Hair 
springs used in Elgin watches are 
worth $60,000 a pound! 

T. Albert Potter, Elgin president, in 
his annual report to shareholders, re- 
cently issued, indicated some of the 
results of the campaign carried on in 
1939 to “level off’ the sales and to 
work for a more steady flow of busi- 
ness through the year. He wrote, in 
part: 

“Sales for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, showed an increase of 
46% in units over those of the preced- 
ing year. 

“Stocks of Elgin watches in the 
hands of both retailers and wholesalers 
were lower at the end of 1939 than 
for a number of years past. 

“I am pleased to report to you that 
sales for the first two months of this 
year. . . have exceeded our estimates 
so that we are now somewhat behind 
in our deliveries. 

“We shall broaden our promotional 
and advertising efforts still further to 
increase our volume should atisfac- 
tory general business conditions in this 
country still prevail. Our advertising, 
we believe, has been most effective.” 
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PRACTICAL BUILDER 


A strictly “brass tacks” tool—- 
built to SELL GOODS TO THE CONTRACTOR-BUILDER 


represent the buying 


\ 


power of the building in- 


The Greatest Coverage 
Our 70,000 readers represent the largest coverage of contractor-builders— 
the one factor that is present in every building job regardless of size or 
type—and regardless of presence or absence of any other factor. 


A Basic Editorial Service 
A practical, “how to do it” publication written concisely—and in contractor 
language—the kind of service that really registers on these men who are 
building, remodeling and repairing homes and other building every day. 


Exclusive Contractor Readers 
Only 17% of Practical Builder’s large contractor audience get the only 
other contractor paper in the industry. This means that over 50,000 of 
our contractor readers can be reached on/y through Practical Builder. 
High Visibility 
Practical Builder’s newspaper style of make-up not only compels reader- 
ship—but offers the greatest visibility to advertising units. Every adver- 
tisement has many lanes of “editorial traffic” to assist it in getting attention 
—and all advertisements large and small stand out. There are no “buried” 
sales messages in Practical Builder. 


Lowest Cost 
Not Only is Practical Builder the most direct avenue to the only consistent 
users of building products and equipment—but it is the lowest cost means 
of reaching them. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Published n onthly by Industrial Publications, Inc 


s9° EAST VAN BUREN STREET -~- CHICAGO 


Publishers also of BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS and B S N DEALER CATALOG—24th Year 
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Turning O’Brien’s wheel removes the mystery from color harmony. 


Marketing Flashes 


ee Finds New Uses for Electricity on 7 
It’s Boots, Boots, Boots in a He-Man’s Catalog 


Color Wheel 


Most people, and this includes Joe 
Brush, the average house painter, know 
little about matching colors, getting 
harmonious blends and_ contrasts. 
Hence the ‘Keyed Color System’’ for 
interior painting put out by O’Brien 
Varnish Co., South Bend, should have 
a good reception. 

It consists of a revolving wheel on 
which are three rows of colors. The 
first, containing 12 colors, is used in 
identifying the basic or dominant color 
in the room—a rug, draperies, furni- 
ture, etc. The next rows show what 
harmonious or complementary colors 
should be used with this for wall, ceil- 
ing and trim, A mask over the wheel 
enables one to study without distrac- 
tion the six different harmonies or con- 
trasts which chime with each basic 
color. 

Using this wheel, says Jerome J 
Crowley, O’Brien ad mgr., the painter 
will be equipped to make practical 
suggestions. It provides a group of 
stock paint tints to which accepted 
color principles can be applied and 
then shows how to apply them—a 
formula for solving each particular 
decorating problem and the necessary 
materials for demonstrating the result 
to be obt ined 


Shed No Tear 


“Sav-A-Tear” onion blinkers, sponge 
rubber goggles with celluloid eve- 
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glasses, are the leaders in a line of 
sponge rubber novelties distributed by 
W. A. Currie, Los Angeles. They make 
preparation of mouth-watering onions 
a no-longer eye-watering task. 

Other items include a sponge rub- 
ber mop with a 12-inch handle, for 
getting down to the bottom of high- 
ball glasses; a sponge rubber pocket 
that holds a cake of soap, for dish- 
washing; and various other special- 
purpose mops. A trade-mark figure 
“Scrubby” identifies all of the products: 


Tipstik 

Any new lipstick, no matter how 
different it is, has a tough battle for 
shelf space because there are hordes of 
competitors. Tipstik Cosmetics, Los 
Angeles, introduces its new product 
in smart shops of the L. A. area and 
in a few large eastern stores such as 
Altman’s, N. Y. It’s after the “bell- 
wether trade.” 

Tipstik has a cone-shaped tip of 
suede leather on a toothpick-like stick 
which is held against a capsule of 
rouge by a spring when it is closed. 
Unscrewed, the applicator paints the 
lips with the precision of a brush, but 
doesn’t smear. The idea was developed 
from Hollywood movie makeup re- 
quirements. No stiffening waxes are 
necessary, as for regular lipsticks. The 
rouge is creamy and smooth, and the 
inner spring keeps it in contact with 
the tip. A capsule lasts about three 
months, is refillable. The case is of 


plastic, has a tiny mirror on the side. 

Six counter display easels were de- 
signed to introduce each of Tipstik’s 
five colors, with the sixth enumerating 
the whole batch. These used the actual 
hues (‘Rocket Red, Riot, Rumba,” 
etc.) with frivolous drawings against 
a white background. A Tipstik was 
fastened to each easel. Donna D. 
Torrey agency, L. A., prepared them. 

In a short time the newcomer has 
won for itself living room in a cram- 
jam field, is spreading distribution 
nationally. 


Farmers’ Lab 


Market expansion through new 
uses and new users is a necessity for 
most companies nowadays, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., operating 
in western and central Washington, 
has long been a pioneer in this field. 
In 1936 the corporation established its 
“Farm Electrification Development 
Laboratory,” which still has the dis- 
tinction of being the only utility- 
owned and operated laboratory of its 
kind in the U. S. 


For some years before establishment 
of the laboratory, John C. Scott, agri- 
cultural engineer employed by the 
utility, talked with farmers to deter- 
mine their needs. He found that they 
were not only willing but anxious to 
use power equipment in the perform- 
ance of their various farm jobs, but 
that the few pieces of electrical farm 
apparatus which had been made avail- 
able were too frequently inefficient or 
expensive. 

One of the first problems tackled by 
the laboratory was that of hot-beds. 
The propagation of plants by this 
method had been carried on for cen- 
turies, and no major improvements 
over the old time-worn methods had 
been made. After a great deal of re- 
search the laboratory perfected the 
electric hot-bed which, owing to the 
automatic temperature control of the 
soil, resulted in sturdier plants and in- 
creased production to such an extent 
that today the method is not only used 
throughout this country, but in many 
foreign lands. 

Following this initial success, the 
laboratory turned its attention to the 
poultry industry. There were then 
some electric brooders available to 
farmers, but for the most part they 
were inefficient, and no provision was 
made for adequate ventilation. This 
study resulted in the development of 
an entirely new type of electric brooder 
providing forced ventilation which has 
made electric brooding a successful 
means of raising baby chicks. 

New uses for electric motors on the 
farm were developed by the laboratory. 
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An outstanding one is the use of 
motors in the cutting of green feed for 
chickens and livestock. Formerly this 
operation was performed by hand and 
the electrification of the process has cut 
the cost to the farmer 81%. 

The laboratory also worked on the 
problem of electrically warming drink- 
ing water used by poultry. It was dis- 
covered that by keeping the drinking 
water at a temperature in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 degrees F., hens would 
lay from 10 to 20 eggs additionally a 
year, and that the size would be in- 
creased. With eggs at 25 cents a 
dozen to the farmer, a poultryman hav- 
ing 1,000 chickens increases his net 
profit from $250 to $300 a year by 
utilizing this development. 

Other recent developments by com- 
pany engineers have been the electric 
method of soil sterilization; the air 
conditioning of poultry _ batteries, 
which has been a major factor in the 
reduction of respiratory diseases in 
chickens, owing to properly controlled, 
tempered ventilation of the battery 
houses ; an electric bulb drying process, 
which has virtually saved the West 
Coast tulip bulb industry from extinc- 
tion as the result of bulb diseases; the 
electric hoe and cultivator. 


The laboratory is now working on a 
process for efficiently curing hay, 
which, if successful, will save the 50% 
of the food value of hay in Western 
Washington which is now lost from 
the time the hay is cut until it is con- 
sumed. 


Another current project is the eradi- 


cation of the coddling moth pest for. 


the orchardists of Central Washington. 
The utility has its own orchard in the 
Wenatchee Valley where an installa- 
tion of moth light traps is under way. 
These moth traps, which were devel- 
oped by Prof. F. K. Kirsten of the 
University of Washington, consist of 
two lights of the high intensity neon 
type, a red light which attracts the 
moths and an ultra-violet light whose 
invisible rays spell death to these de- 
structive insects. 

From a sales viewpoint, a clearing 
house of ideas, such as this laboratory 
for Puget Sound Power & Light, is an 
effective tool for plowing up new mar- 
kets or for tilling existing ones into a 
higher level of productivity. 


Sentimental Catalog 


If it is no longer the fashion to die 
with your boots on, plenty of people 
continue to live with them on. Since 
1879 H. J. Justin & Sons, Ft. Worth, 
has been making cowboy boots for a 
large number of the fussiest ‘boot 
cranks” in the West. 
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And they can be mighty particular 
about the looks and fit of those boots. 
Costing up to $35 a pair, ornamented 
with inlays of colored leathers, hand- 
tooled, Justin boots, claim the three 
“Justin Boys,’ sons of the founder, 
are the ‘Standard of the West.” 
Their latest catalog is a shrewd mix- 
ture of sentiment and selling. Accord- 
ing to H. N. Fisch, sales manager, it 
is “chuck full of Western romance, 
and was designed as a souvenir book- 
let.” The cover, in colors, reproduces 
a painting by Charles M. Russell, 
famous cowboy artist. Inside are re- 
productions of nine more Russell 
paintings, photographs of him in his 
Montana studio, and a tribute to him 
by Will Rogers that is a gem of he- 


man sentiment. Reproduced also is a 
Russell letter-drawing “expressing the 
pleasure and satisfaction he and his 
wife found in wearing Justin boots. 
The Justin Boys are proud of this let- 
ter . . . coming from a plain-spoken 
man like Charlie.” 

Of course, pages of boots are shown 
for men, boys and “dudines” with 
such descriptive phrases as “‘there’s 
nothing fancy about this boot, but it’s 
sure a tough one for wear” and “mel- 
low-toned glow, saddle tan leather 
tooled in a flowery pattern.” The 
whole durn catalog evokes visions of 
crawfishin’ broncs, bronzed, drawling 
cowhands, the creak of leather. 

By so doing it’s a ripsnortin’ good 
salesman for Justin boots. 


| 


Merchandising Co-operation 
Given National Advertisers 
by The STAR-TELEGRAM 


This newspaper offers the following services 
to make campaigns “click:” 


@ Make special dealer surveys on any product or products in 
any classification before the campaign to determine the 
nature and extent of the campaign to obtain the best results. 
Furnish route lists to all salesmen who are obtaining distri- 
bution of merchandise advertised in The Star-Telegram, 

@ When mailing out letters or broadsides to the trade a small 
charge is made to the advertiser for the cost of printing and 
postage. The stationery and mailing lists are furnished free 
and also the work in addressing, folding, stamping, seal- 


ing, etc. 


@ Make personal calls with factory representatives on leading 
prospects to obtain jobbers or distributors. Make personal 
calls on jobbers and leading dealers to announce a new 
campaign and urge their fullest co-operation and offer sug- 
gestions to make the campaign successful. 

@ Arrange for window disp!ays among a representative num- 
ber of dealers. This display material is to be shipped direct 
to each dealer, and a check-up will be made at a later 
date to insure the use of the material if necessary. 

@ Advertising dealers will be contacted each week of the 
national campaign to solicit tie-ups in local copy, if desired, 
and tear sheets showing such tie-ups furnished advertiser 


or agency. 


@ A thorough check-up of sales, distribution and comments 
will be made at the end of or during the campaign to de- 
termine the progress of the campaign. 

@ The Star-Telecram does not perform any merchandising 
functions which it believes belong to the manufacturer’s 


or jobber’s salesmen. 


To Cover Fort Worth, North and West Texas, Use The 


Fort Wortu Star. TELEGRAM 


MORNING 
AMON G. CARTER, Publisher 


Now Over 175,000 Daily 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 
Bush Jones, Nat’l Adv. Mgr. 
— Over 130,000 Sunday 


TEXAS 
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Theodore F. MacManus 
Re-enters Agency Field 


Theodore F. MacManus returns to the 
advertising agency field with the formation 
of Theodore F. MacManus, Inc., Detroit. 
Frank J, Mullen, former national salesman 
with the Saturday Evening Post, will be 
associated with him. 

The new activity will be carried on con- 
currently with a project recently announced 
by Mr. MacManus to group Catholic 
diocesan newspapers into an afhliated chain 
of Sunday papers with features similar to 
secular dailies. 

For 25 years Mr. MacManus prepared 
and placed copy for some of the most 
important accounts in the automotive in- 
dustry His new agency will handle ‘‘a 
major automotive account, the identity to 
be disclosed as plans for the 1941 model 
year mature.” 


Ward Wheelock Issues 
“Pocket Size Talks” 

Ward Wheelock, Philadelphia, N. Y., 
Hollywood agency, is sending to adver- 
tisers a series of “Pocket Size Talks,” 
which consider various aspects of selling. 

A current “Talk” by Lt.-Col. Ralph K. 
Strassman, vice-president of the agency, is 
entitled ‘Advertisers’ Chief Selling Drag.” 
It points out that “‘single-store independ- 
ents accounted for 65% of total retail 
sales in 1935" and is still the ‘dominating 


to products, only merchandising brings 


products to people. The focal point of 
an advertiser's selling campaign is the re- 
tail store. The retailer, collectively, can 
make or break an advertising campaign and 
determine the success or failure of a sales 
organization.” 

The “Talk” then describes a plan which 
“takes modern retailing to the retailer” 

. As used by one firm it brought an 
average increase in orders of 100% in 
three years. 

“There is no doubt that independent mer- 
chants welcome such cooperation, when 
tactfully offered. Many of them are floun- 
dering helplessly. They do the best they 
can, but that has been proved not good 
enough, in the vast majority of cases. They 
realize that any improvement in method 
must come from someone better equipped 
than they to gather and organize selling 
facs and put them to work.” 


Personnel Changes 


Fairfax M. Cone, manager of Lord & 
Thomas, San Francisco, has been named a 
vice-president. He has been with the 
agency 11 years , . . George Gage, former 
ad and sales promotion manager of Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers Association, will 
head L & T’s San Francisco media and 
market research departments on August 1. 
McCulloch Campbell, present head of 
those departments, will become business 
manager and account executive. 

Frederic R. Gamble, for 11 years execu- 


made managing director of the association. 
He was recently elected a vice-president 
of Trade Association Executives in New 
York. 

Market Research Council at its annual 
meeting elected Arno H. Johnson, director 
of research of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
as president, succeeding Arthur Hirose, di- 
rector of research of McCall Corp. Dr. 
Frank M. Surface, director of sales research 
of Standard Oil Co. of N. J., was elected 
vice-president, succeeding Mr. Johnson; 
Will S, Johnson, of Vick Chemical Co., 
was elected secretary-treasurer; and Elmo 
Roper, of Elmo Roper, Inc., was elected 
executive committeeman at large, succeed- 
ing Dr. L. D. H. Weld, director of re- 
search, McCann-Erickson Co. The new of- 
ficers, with Mr. Hirose, retiring president, 
will constitute the new executive com- 
mittee. 

Bowman & Columbia, N. Y. agency, 
has been discontinued. C. Luckey Bow- 
man has joined the N. Y. office of Ivey & 
Ellington, and Curtis F. Columbia is now 
with Alley & Richards, N. Y. 

Leslie S. Gillette, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Hazard Advertising Agency, N. Y., 
has been elected president of the N. Y. 
Sales Managers Club. 

Clement W. MacKay, research director, 
has been named a vice-president of Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, N. Y. 

Harry H. Prittie, formerly with A. Mc- 
Kim, Ltd., in Montreal and Toronto, has 
opened an office in the latter city through 
which he will offer services as advertising 
counsel in Canada for ad agencies in the 
U. S. 

Amy Helen Brown, formerly with Ray- 
mond R. Morgan agency, joins BBDO, 
Hollywood office. 

William R. Stearns, former president of 
Stearns-Serwer, Inc., joins Norman D. 
Waters & Associates, N. Y., in charge of 
the creative department. 

Michael Gore, former vice-president of 
Hudson Advertising Co., joins Green- 
Brodie, N. Y., as account executive. 


Account Appointments 
To: Cramer-Krasselt, Milwaukee, Amity 
Leather Products Co., West Bend, Wis. 
Horton-Noyes, Providence, Foxboro 


factor .. . While advertising brings people tive secretary of the AAAA’s, has been Co., Foxboro, Mass., maker of indicating, 
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FEDERAL Advertisiag Ageacy. inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 


Lets Build 


FE D E RAL Advertising Agency, ine. 


It's M_PH in autos.. 


10 Years 


is our average 


Less Than 5 Years 
is the General Average 


¥* 
but H P R in 


444 Medison Avenue, New York 


ian 


Sen 
ads! 
*HIGH PROSPECT READERSHIP — cherecrer of Pederal pre 


pared advermments Connnunns unbtowd readership surveys store 
thar Federal chemts get mere readers {aad prospects) for ther adv. 


FEDERAL aavertising Agency, tac: 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 


FED ERAL Advertising Agency, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 


Federal Advertising Agency, N. Y., has begun what may be the 
first systematic copy test of agency ads. Currently going out to 
600 ad and sales executives is a folder (reproduced in part) 
Each ad is numbered 
and recipients are requested to check a return post card indi- 
cating on which ad they would base a campaign. Sample ad 


illustrating four basic agency themes. 
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“A” is based on personnel; “B” on agency policy of building 
for permanence through merchandising and creative staffs and 
“three point contact”; “C” is on high prospect readership of 
Federal-prepared ads; “D” on the fact that advertisers stay at 
Federal more than twice as long as with the average agency. 
Those responding to the copy check will be told results. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


L. recording and controlling instruments .. . 
it Arthur Kudner, N, Y., National Coal As- 
wv sociation, Washington, D. C. . . Ray- 

mond Levy Organization, N. Y., Stone- 
al Tarlowe Co., Brocton, maker of men’s 


D shoes. Trade promotion will be followed 
. by the firm’s first national advertising. 


i- To: Ralph H. Jones, N. Y. and Cincin- 
r. nati, C. F. Streit Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
‘h maker of “Streit Slumber Chairs’; Dow 
d Drug Co., Cincinnati, retail drug chain; 
1; Station WLW, Cincinnati; J. G. Wilson 
ey Co. N. Y., maker of rolling steel doors 
10 _. , BBDO, Minneapolis, Archer-Daniels- 
od Midland Co., same city, to handle adver- 
d- tising of its specialties division on wheat 
e- germ oil . . . Hugo Wagenseil & Asso- 
f ciates, Dayton, Ohio, sound equipment di- 
rt, vision of Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, 
n- a 

To: Badger and Browning, Boston, Dept. 
cy, of Agriculture of the Masachusetts Indus- 
w trial and Development Committee, to ad- 
& vertise Massachusetts-grown fruits, vege- 
yw tables and dairy products . . . John Falk- 


ner Arndt, Philadelphia, Beacon Chemical 


Si- Corp., same city, to handle “do-do,” a 
£ new product, a liquid bleach “33,” and 
Y “Aunt Phoebe’s bluing and ammonia” , 


Abbott Kimball, N. ¥., Vanity Fair Silk 


or, Mills, Reading, Pa., makers of underwear 
en- and hosiery. 
To: Atherton & Currier, N. Y. and 


Ac- Toronto, Scott’s Emulsion, product of Scott 


has & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J., to place copy 
igh in the U. S. and Canada . . . William G. 
ing Seidenbaum, N. Y., Apple Beverage Corp., 
the same city, to promote Spree, a new bev- 
erage . McCann-Erickson, N. Y., Rey- 
ay- nolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va., metals 
0, and tin foil , . . C. L. Miller, Chicago, 
Cooter Brokerage Co., same city. Radio 
- of and newspapers are being used in the Mid- 
D. west for Moon Rose complexion soap. 
of 
- Lithographers Association 
mn 
Elects New Officers 
At the 35th Annual Convention of 
the Lithographers National Association ° 
nity at Del Monte, Cal., the following of- 
Wis. - hn 
io ficers were elected for 1940-41: 
ing, Chairman of the board: Maurice 
Saunders; president: E. H. Wadewitz, 
president, Western Printing & Litho- 


graph Co., Racine, Wis.; vice-presi- 
, dent: Milton P. Thwaite, president, 
» Dennison & Sons, Long Island City, 
N. Y.; secretary: W. Floyd Maxwell; 
treasurer: George C. Kindred, presi- 
dent, Kindred, MacLean & Co., Long 
Isalnd City, N. Y.; general counsel: 
Percival D. Oviatt. 


Messrs. Wadewitz, Thwaite, and 
Kindred are also on the board of di- 
rectors, 


Photo-Electrie Cell Operates 
New Phileo Phonograph 
Philco Corp., Philadelphia, an- 


ork nounces application of the photo-elec- 
tric cell to sound reproduction in a 


— phonograph, “‘the first basic improve- 
a ment in record reproduction since 
ay at Edison. invented the talking machine 
ency. in 1877." With it a record may be 


played 1,000 times before wearing out 


1940 
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(though the patience of the neighbors 
will snap long before that). 

Explains David Grimes, Philco chief 
engineer, ‘Formerly a needle, usually 
of steel or some other hard metal, was 
held tightly in the tone arm. This 
needle, being forced through the 
grooves of a revolving record, would 
reproduce in its own vibrations the 
variations recorded in the groove and 
transmit them, directly or indirectly, 
to the loud speaker. 

“In the Philco invention the needle 
has been replaced by a sapphire jewel 
which floats through the grooves, 


transmitting the tone vibrations to a 
tiny mirror swinging freely on an axis. 
A beam of light produced by a small 
bulb and directed at this vibrating 
mirror, picks up the vibrations and 
reflects them on a photo-electric cell. 
The cell, activated by the vibrating 
light beam, converts these vibrations 
electrically into music . . . Friction is 
eliminated The sapphire jewel 
has a life of eight to ten years. 

“In qualities of sound reproduction 
the new Philco phonograph is superior 
to anything previously attained. Sound 
range has been greatly extended.” 


Proof that Business is good 


... IN YOUNGSTOWN 


Youngstown steel mills are approaching capacity operations. 


‘ 


High-Spot City 


During the first five months of 1940, the paid advertising of 
the Vindicator was *5,131,937 lines or over 14% higher than 
in the same period of 1939. 

Your advertisement in the Vindicator will sell **OHIO’S 3RD 
LARGEST METROPOLITAN MARKET. 


Poungstown Vindicator 


KELLY SMITH COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 
DETROIT CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
Media Records ** Printer's Ink Market Explorations 
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GOODS MOVE FASTEST 


OUT... 


THAT TRAVEL FASTEST 


IN... 


—BY RAILWAY EXPRESS 


livered direct to their doors, in all cities 
and principal towns, ready for display 
and sale ahead of competitors. That's 
modern merchandising; and it keeps in- 
ventories down. RAILWAY EXPRESS rates 
are low and economical. The service is 
nation-wide — 23,000 offices. 


AN 
AY 
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Sound economics, with an echo in your 
sales. So ship your goods the fast way— 
by top-speed RAILWAY EXPRESS — and 
tell your trade you’re doing it. They 
know RAILWAY EXPRESS and what it 
means to them: Orders rushed by fastest 
trains via the quickest routes, and de- 


| RAILWAY44EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


For Super-speed Use 
AIR EXPRESS—3 miles a minute. 
Special pick-up —Special delivery 
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DESIGNING 
TO 
SELL 


BURNETT C0. BOSTON, Mass 


1. “Window” Box: Joseph Burnett Co., Boston, has adopted an 

amber glass bottle, embossed with “Burnett’s” on either side 
to prevent slipping when in use, and a carton with simulated 
window for its extracts and food colorings. Copy on the back of 
the carton suggests ways of varying food flavors and colors with 
other products in the Burnett line. The bottle cap, designed to 
hold exactly one-half teaspoonful of liquid, can be used in place 
x ( “— ‘ i. of a measuring spoon. 


BISCUITS & CONFECTIONS 


2. Match Mate: Lentheric, New York, is bottling Tweed Bouquet, 

eau de cologne, in a companion bottle to Tweed perfume. 

Modern in design the bottle is decorated with U-shaped panels. 

Neck of the decanter carries a gold-tone foil label with the legend 

and is tied with a narrow brown satin ribbon. Wooden stopper 
adds the final “tweed touch.” 


2B. Twin Lens: The first American twin lens reflex camera has 

been announced by International Research Corp., manufac- 

turers of Argus cameras. Equipped with two fast f:4.5 Anastigmat 

lenses and full size ground glass focusing, the Argoflex model, as 

the new camera is called, is housed in a plastic case molded of 
Durez by Chicago Molded Products Corp. 


A. Shipping Case: Federal Sweets and Biscuit Co., Clifton, N. J, 

has adopted a new design for the shipping case for its products. 

In keeping with the Dutch Maid brand name, the design on the 

case is in modified delft blue and tulip red. Designed by Robert 

Gair Co., New York, and manufactured by Bogata Paper and 
Board Corp. 


5. “Super-quiet”: In its new line of electric fans General Electric 

Co., Bridgeport, has included seven “super-quiet” models em- 

ploying the recently developed Vortalex blades. “The Vortalex 

blade . . . is so scientifically shaped and pitched that every blade 

surface works with maximum efficiency,” reports the company. 

Pictured here is the large oscillating model with bronze-finish 
pedestal stand. 


G. Prize Winner: Grand Trophy prize in the National Toy 
Packaging Competition was awarded to Auburn Rubber Corp. 
Auburn, Ind., for the container, designed by Martin Ullman, for 
its rubber toys. Packages were 
judged on the basis of effective 
merchandising of products. 


7. Plastic Grille: Blades and 

motor assembly of the new 
G-E kitchen ventilating fan are 
completely concealed by a re- 
movable grille molded of white 
plastic to harmonize with most 
wall finishes. Permanently in- 
stalled, the new unit removes 
cooking odors, fumes and smoke 
and is operated by a convenient 
pendant chain which controls 
the single-speed switch 
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MONSANTO PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


VUESPAK 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGING MATERIAL 
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DESIGNING 
TO 
SELL 
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4B. Redesign: The DeVilbiss air compressor for light duty 1@Q. Designed for Industry: “Seven tons of streamlined beau- 

spray painting jobs (8a) “was considered modern and ty,” according to Designers for Industry, Inc., Chicago, 
efficient until redesigned for better appearance and perform- which designed this vertical milling machine for Kearney & 
ance” (8b), reports DeVilbiss Co., Toledo. Mobility and com. Trecker Co., Milwaukee, characterizes the product's appearance. 
pactness have been achieved in the redesigned model by re- Design Director Glenn W. Tammen collaborated with the com- 


grouping internal units and housing them in a durable case. pany’s engineering department to incorporate “efficiency, sturdi- 
Motor is left partly exposed, cutting down the weight and size 


ness and durability” in the new machine. 
of the compressor without sacrificing the sealed feature. 


Ti. Washer Box: A tin shelf package with patent lifting 
9. Before and After: “Design has proved itself in sales despite lever has been adopted by Kirkhill Rubber Co., Los 

the fact that the set spends most of its natural life con- Angeles, for its Grizzly durable washers made of oil pump 
cealed behind an auto instrument panel,” reports Barnes & rubber compound (See SM, February 15, 1940). The tin con- 
Reinecke, Chicago industrial designers, who created the new tainer keeps washers from hardening while in stock, has display 
Motorola auto radio pictured here (9b). The old model (9a) value for counter or shelf and opens easily. With about six 
is shown above the new. Galvin Mfg. Co., Chicago, produces tins, some containing assorted sizes, the dealer gets a full assort- 

the set. ment of sizes by ordering only 600 washers. 


12. Circulating Heater: One of 12 models 

of the 1940 line of Nesco kerosene 
circulating heaters, is the crackle-finish 
heater pictured here. Wide front doors 
permit easy lighting and regulation of 
burners. Redesigned front and _ side 
louvres allow for greater passage of hot 
air into room and add much to beauty of 
heater. No connecting flues are necessary, 
simplifying the transport of heater from 
room to room, Manufactured by National 
Enameling & Stamping Co., Milwaukee. 
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Sales and advertising executives should look for this symbol in SALES MANAGE- 


MENT advertisements as indication of a highly favorable current income ratio in the 


area indicated — a practical expression of the SM “High-Spot-Cities-of-the-Month” 


ratings given on page 10, this issue. See also announcement, page 04. 
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Not for City Slickers 


The Farmer, of St. Paul, which goes into 
265,000 farm homes, chiefly in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, believes that it has found 
the way to the heart of the farm woman. 
Women readers have been bombarding the 
editors with inquiries for months and the 
wave of interest seems to be rising. All 
this started because of certain doubts and 
suspicions on the part of Miss Bess M. 
Rowe, women’s editor. 

One of a number of things that touched 
her off was a recipe for a “one-egg cake.” 
That recipe, appearing in a_ national 
woman's magazine, she was quick to see, 
was strictly for city dwellers. ‘What farm 
woman,” she asked herself, “is interested 
in conserving eggs? They've got eggs to 
burn.” 

She sat down and began to analyze the 
great mass of “for women” material ap- 
pearing in the public prints. She came to 
the belief that most of it was published 
for the city women. She talked with farm 
women, asked thousands of questions, 
studied and investigated, and came to the 
decision that, insofar as farm women are 
concerned, the average women’s columns 
are pretty cockeyed. 


Farm Folks Eat Hearty 


Miss Rowe decided that, being an editor 
on a farm paper, she had a highly special- 
ized job to do. That job was to write 
copy and do things that would point di- 
rectly to the interests of the farm women. 
In the course of her work she began to 
analyze, with growing doubts, the so-called 
and much-advertised “model kitchens.” 

“They're not geared to the farms,” she 
decided. So she went about the task of 
planning a country kitchen that would fill 
the bill. She predicated her interest in the 
kitchen first on: 

“The kitchen is the heart of the country 
home. It's the most lived in room in the 
house. The table in the kitchen is the 
farmer's office.” 

Out of that grew what is now called 
The Farmer's Country Kitchen. It isn’t a 
model kitchen at all, Call it that and Miss 
Rowe will quickly voice her resentment. 
It is a spacious, livable kitchen with every- 
thing arranged to make work easy. Her 
motto is, ‘Everything where you use it, 
and nothing behind anything else.” 

Miss Rowe did not seek to be thoroughly 
original. She studied farm kitchens by 
the hundreds. She found one idea in Ore- 
gon; another in Kansas. She began bring- 
ing them together. Her farm kitchen has 
in it a 100-pound flour bin. That’s because 
farm women use lots of flour. From the 
business office of male executives she 
swiped the filing cabinet idea. Shallow tins, 
pans and such she files in pigeon holes. 
She up-ended a flat drawer and put screw 
hooks in it to hang frying pans, skillets, 
etc. 

Finding that women often put bottles 
and packages three and four deep on wide 
shelves, she cut the shelves in her cabinet 
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out into a U-shape. That enabled her to 
store as many or more items than she hed 
before and they were all one-deep. She 
devised numerous innovations and had her 
cabinets and other items for the kitchen re- 
built. Then, one by one, she wrote “stories” 
about them, giving reasons why, and began 
running them serially in The Farmer. 

It didn’t take long before she was be ing 
called upon to speak before farm women’s 
groups, at county and state fairs and vari- 
ous other meetings. A kitchen which in- 
cluded dozens of her ideas was built at the 
general offices of The Farmer in St. Paul. 
Thousands of women came to see it. 
Finally necessity mothered one more idea. 


Miss Rowe gets peeved if this is called a 
“model kitchen.” 


She couldn’t take the kitchen with her 
so she had a “‘doll’s house” kitchen built. 
It is small enough so that she can pack 
it up and carry it in her car. Early this 
Spring with W. E. Boburg, national adver- 
tising manager, she packed it up and took 
it East. It was exhibited in New York, 
Cleveland and Chicago. 

Domestic science specialists, food experts, 
executives of manufacturing companies, ad- 
vertising agency men and women, and scores 
of others viewed it. Many of them showed 
deep interest. She told them: 

“Farm women are not interested in 
‘slimming diets.’ They and their men work 
hard. They are interested in energy-giving 
and strength-building foods. Farm wo- 
men have told me that advertised ‘por- 
tions’ are not portions at all in their 
homes, but half-portions. I've talked with 
farm wives who bake ten or a dozen loaves 
of bread three times a week. I know farm 
women who will turn their noses up at a 


one-egg cake, but who will use a dozen 
eggs in a recipe without a moment's hesita- 
tion. 

“The average so-called model kitchen 
leaves the average farm wife cold. She can 
hardly work in it. More, the average 
manufacturer of equipment for the farm 
home under-estimates the buying capacity 
of the farmer. When we started to equip 
our kitchen, one of the most famous manu. 
acturers in the country suggested that we 
show a kitchen sink which sold at retail 
for $52. 

“We told him it wasn’t good enough or 
big enough. He insisted that it was the 
best the farmer would buy. We demanded 
and got what we wanted. The first four 
women who came to our kitchen for help 
in selecting sinks surprised him. One paid 
$110 for her sink and two paid $80. That 
rocked him back on his heels.” 

“Farmers, when they buy farm equip- 
ment, buy the best. It is almost an in- 
variable rule,” said Mr. Boburg. “When 
they buy equipment for the home they do 
the same thing. They know what good 
working equipment means. In the first 
three months of 1940 we had more in- 
quiries about our country kitchen than we 
had in all 1939. These people are pros- 
pects. They inquire because they are in- 
terested in improving the working condi- 
tions of their homes.” 

Mrs. Rowe had with her an exhibit which 
was a shocker to a number of food manu- 
facturers. She showed them how the av- 
erage farm wife, when she places packages 
on her shelves, puts them edgewise—nar- 
row side out. Almost without exception 
there was no identification mark on the 
side of the package that showed. 

“You spend millions of dollars,” she 
told them, “to advertise your goods. You 
use magazines, newspapers and radio. If 
your package, standing on the shelt, con- 
stantly flashed your name-brand, gave an 
idea of the contents, wouldn’t it help to 
build up consumption? Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that the real point-of-sale is 
the cabinet shelf? What are you going to 
do about it?” 


Radio News 


ASCAP—the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers—last fort- 
night mailed its mew radio license, effective 
next January 1, to every broadcasting sta- 
tion and to “every important advertising 
agency” in the United States. John G. 
Paine, general manager of ASCAP, pointed 
out that the new license, covering the next 
five years, will give some 350 stations 
a 50% reduction, and 200 a 334% te- 
duction in royalty costs in reproducing 
music of its members. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, Broadcast Music, Inc., initi- 
ated by the National Association of Broad- 
casters, is trying to enlist the support of 
national advertisers to break ASCAP'’s 
“monopoly.” 

* * # 

Elimination of alleged abuses in net- 
work-station contracts, regarded as “unfair” 
to independent stations, was one of a num- 
ber of recommendations in a 1,300-page 
report released by a special committee © 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
The networks were accused of “arbitrary 
and unfair” practices toward affiliated sta- 
tions. 


* * # 
In full-page space in New York City 
and Newark newspapers, through the 


Biow Co., WNEW urges listeners to “Es- 
cape with WNEW.” This station presents 
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dramatized . 


press association news, the copy says, but 
is concerned primarily with “good enter- 
tainment . You will not hear news end- 
lessly repeated . speculated upon. . 
_ dinned over and over into 
your ears.” 
oa 

Don Searle, general manager of KFAB, 
KOIL and KFOR, the Central States 
Broadcasting System, Omaha, writes 702 
radio stations and 156 advertisers and 
agencies that “the biggest enemy of broad- 
casting is Daylight Saving Time”—for 
— reasons: “1. Network stations in cities 
rithout D. S. T, have their schedules com- 
oletely junked twice-a-year ; Advertisers 
(both network and spot) os continuity 


of audience; 3. Listeners . . . lose many 
shows and change listening habits on 
others.” Mr. Searle asks recipients to tell 


him if they are “favorable to a fight... 


on this enemy.” 


FM Broadcasters, Inc., a group formed 
to aid the development of frequency mod- 
ulation radio, has opened an office at 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, with Dick 
Dorrance, promotion director, in charge 
... W. C. Roux has been named sales 
promotion manager of WEAF and WJZ, 
New York. Walter Myers is placed in 
charge of commercial network _ political 
broadcasts of NBC. A. E. Nelson, man- 
ager of KPO and KGO, San Francisco, 
also will be assistant to Don Gilman, vice- 
president of NBC in charge of the Pacific 


division . . , Herbert Hucks, Jr., has joined 
WBIG, Greensboro, N. C., in merchan- 
dising research work WLOL, new 


1,000-watt station in Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
has joined Mutual Broadcasting System as 
its 131st affiliate... WQXR, New York, 
will increase rates July 15, and is ex- 
pected to start operation of a new 5,000- 
watt transmitter August 1. 

ss 8 

The Women’s National Radio Commit- 
tee lists the Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
and Sherwin-Williams’ Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions as the best “sponsored serious 
music,” and the Firestone and Cities Serv- 
ice programs as the “best light music.” 

* * * 

WCKY, Cincinnati, stimulating “patri- 
otic movements” in that area, has begun 
to mail 50,000 American flag lapel but- 
tons on request from listeners, 

oe 

CBS will start “United We Stand,” an 
educational series intended to “develop an 
understanding among Americans of the 


privileges and duties implied in belonging 
to a mation made up of many heritages,” 
over its network August 4... Dr. Leon 
Levy, president of WCAU, Philadelphia, 
writes in the Philadelphia Bulletin on the 
vocational possibilities of radio. 


Magazine News 

This Week reports a gain of 60%, to 
$3,071,906.82, in advertising dollar volume 
in the first six months of 1940 . . . Cos- 
mopolitan was ahead 30% in display lin- 
age in its July issue . . . In reporting a 
circulation of 6,826,513, The American 
Weekly estimates its total “reader-traffic” 
at nearly 14,400,000 

ss 

The Ladies’ Home Journal in a trade 
paper ad lists scores of grocery advertisers 
who have advertised consistently in this 
publication for more than 20 years, in- 
cluding 30 who have used the Journal for 
more than 40 years, 

oF * «x 

Ralf Coykendall, formerly advertising 
manager of the Sportsman, Stage and Coun- 
try Life, has been appointed advertising 
director of Cue magazine, New York. O. 


D. Keep, publisher, has acted as advertising 
manager of Cue for four years. William 
D. Swaney becomes sales manager and 
Mortimer Glankoff, who founded Cue, is 
now assistant to the publisher . . . Cue re- 
ports a gain of 46% in advertising pages 
in the first half of the year, 
x * & 

George W. Weatherby, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed West Coast manager of 
Elks . . . Miss Marjorie May will have 
charge of fashion sections to appear in 
Screenland and Silver Screen, starting with 
September issues . . . Parents’ will feature 
n “Annual Report on the Nation’s Chil- 
dren,” in its January, 1941, issue 
Country Press, New York, is introducing 
Spot, a ten-cent picture magazine. 

* * *# 

Fawcett Publications, Inc., publisher of 
16 monthly magazines and 14 other pe- 
riodicals, has leased the 22nd floor in New 
York’s Paramount building, in addition to 
its other space there . . . True Story points 
out, promotionally, that of the 622 mag- 
azines published in this country, ten have 
more than 2,000,000 circulation, of which 
only three reached this circulation “at a 


DEALERS, 


PROSPECTS, 


with this 
Proven Sales 


Here is a complete service and plan to 
stimulate your salesmen and dealers to 
greater action and greater sales, yet the 
cost to you is unusually small. 

It's more than a prize plan and better 
than a cash bonus. Salesmen, dealers and 
their families are interested. 800 nationally 
advertised items are available to you at 

wholesale prices; complete 


SCOTT-NEWCOMB, 


1933 Pine Street 


sales plan and ten individual sales letter 
outlines to help your salesmen increase 
their sales are included. Can be used sea- 
sonally or throughout the year. 

Results have been proven in actual use. 
Large, handsome, illustrated prize book 
explains details and shows 800 prizes 
that everybody wants. It's FREE for the 
asking. Write for your copy today. 


INC. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Advance Industrial Orders Provide Big Payrolls that have 


HOLYOKE 


Massachusetts 


FIRST 


City 


increased sales in busy 


im New England! 


Expected to profit most by income 


change during JULY. Based on Sales Management conclu- 
sions. MAKE HOLYOKE YOUR NUMBER ONE CITY FOR 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


TRANSCRIPT-TELEGRAM, 18856 


Evenings 


Only 


No distribution problem should delay action. We urge you to = our merchandising cooperation 
in locating active, dependable outlets for any prod act. Telephone, wire or write Holyoke Transcript, 
Holyoke, Mass. — or Julius Mathews Special Ageney— New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit. 


Holyoke Workers Read Their Local Newspaper Thoroughly! 
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premium price of more than ten cents 
retail,’’ and “only one . sells more than 
1,200,000 copies at retail over the news- 
stands” Liberty has expanded its 
Gabriel Heatter news broadcasts to 13 sta- 
tions 

* * * 

Paternal advertisers and space buyers 
who might have missed the proverbial tie 
for Father's Day this year were duly sup- 
plied—a few days ahead of time—by Sen- 
ator Arthur Capper’s Household Magazine. 

* * * 


The heavens, as “rolled back’’ nearly 
450 years by Hayden Planetarium in New 
York, to show the position of the stars 
and planets on the night before Columbus 
discovered America, are reproduced by 
Fortune in the first of a series of ads 
through N. W. Ayer & Son, titled “Light 
in the West” to illustrate Fortune’s discov- 
eries in the world of business in its first 
decade. The series will run in Fortune, 


Li 


The Gotham 


Printers’ Ink, SALES MANAGEMENT, Tide 
and Time. 
* * * 

Parents’ will hold its first advertising 
sales convention in New York July 5-9 
. « « Children’s fashions from more than 
80 manufacturers will be presented at 
Parents’ Fall Fashion Show at the Hotel 
New Yorker July 9. 


Business Paper News 


Asociated Business Papers, Inc., reports 
that 5,000 copies were asked for in the first 
month for “Tell AJI—A Practical Guide to 
Successful Business Paper Advertising.” 
Another booklet being offered by ABP in 
coupons, in a campaign in member papers, 
is ‘Intensive Advertising,” by John B. Ken- 
nedy, . . . P. M. Fahrendorf, chairman, 
promotion committee, has sent to members 


lists of the first 3,000 who have requested 
“Tell All.” 


Colin M. Selph has been named adver. 
tising manager of the three automotive 
papers published by George M. Slocum, 
Detroit — Automotive News, Automotive 
Service and Automotive News Almanac 
. . , John C. Cook has been appointed 
business manager of Cotton, succeeding 
Richard P. Smith, who has been made pro. 
motion manager of all publications of W, 
R, C. Smith Publishing Co., Atlanta—Cop. 
ton, Electrical South, Southern Hardware, 
Southern Automotive Journal and Southern 
Power & Industry . . , Charles A. Smullen 
is now Chicago manager of Food Field 
Reporter and Drug Trade News . . . Doug. 
las C. Lance, from McGraw-Hill, has joined 
the New York sales staff of Gulf Pub. 
lishing Co. as assistant to Dick Swinsky, 
vice-president. 

* * * 

Modern Plastics, New York, has launch- 
ed its fifth annual Modern Plastics Com- 
petition . . . Syndicate Store Supplier, New 
York, edited for manufacturers of “S & 
10°" merchandise, has been expanded to 
include the complete retail edition of $4n- 
dicate Store Merchandiser. The Supplier's 
name has been changed to "5 & 1lo”— 
Manufacturer’s Editon of the Syndicate 
Store Merchandiser . . . Men’s Wear, New 
York, has changed its format to provide, 
among other things, better “cooperation of 
advertising with editorial.” 

* * * 

Warren T. Mayers has been named east- 
ern advertising manager of Practical 
Builder, with office in New York. 

* * * 

A trade paper's greatest asset, Variety 
says in a promotion letter, should be “free- 
dom from the necessity of defending stu- 
pidity or catering to vanity.” 


Newspaper News 


PM, New York’s new evening and Sun- 
day newspaper, made its bow June 18, 
on the crest of a reported $300,000 cir- 
culation promotion campaign in news- 
papers, magazines, radio and direct mail. 
Just prior to its formal birth, PM was able 
to announce that “173,006 people sub- 
scribed—sight unseen.” Circulation of the 
first issue was said to have been more than 
370,000 . . . During its “launching week,” 
Publications Research, Inc., publisher of 
PM, began a period of news broadcasts 
featuring Stanley High—its second series 
on WABC—PM reiterates that it “sells no 
advertising.” 

* * * 

Norman Chandler, vice-president and 
general manager, Los Angeles Times, has 
been re-elected president of the Pacific 
Coast Division, Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. So were all other officers and direc- 
tors. 

* * * 

Several hundred newspaper members of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation have re- 
quested mats for a series of six ads pre- 
pared by the bureau intended to “‘sell local 
newspaper advertisers on the importance 
of verified circulation.” Although national 
advertisers and advertising agencies ‘have 
long considered ABC reports as their stand- 
ard of circulation values,” it was said, 
“many local advertisers know very little 
about the bureau and ABC reports.” 

* * * 

The Hastings, Neb., Daily Tribune was 
chosen by National Editorial Association, 
in convention in New York City last fort- 
night, as the “outstanding small daily 
newspaper.” This paper won first award 
for typography and newspaper production; 
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second place for best special edition on 
newsprint, and third among editorial 
pages. The Tribune, founded in 1905 by 
Adam Breede, has a circulation of 10,000 
in a city of 15,000. F. A, Seaton is editor; 
Harold Hamil, managing editor . . , The 
Marshall, Minn., Daily Messenger was 
rated first among dailies with less than 
3,500 circulation; Hillsboro, Ore., Argus 
first among weeklies with more than 1,000, 
and the New Sharon, Iowa, Star, among 
weeklies with less than 1,000 circulation. 
* * * 

Hartford Newsdaily, an offset tabloid 
published by Bice Clemow and launched 
last February, has suspended until Septem- 
ber . . . Tampa Daily Times has started 
an “advertising news” feature. Advertised 
offerings within the paper are listed in this 
column on the front page, the size of list- 
ing varying with size of ad . . . New York 
Journal-American, in a full-page newspaper 
ad headed “Prologue to Now,” quotes 
from its editorials back to 1914 urging 
universal military training in this country. 

ce 

The Bureau of Advertising issues a pro- 
motion piece on a campaign by Matson 
Navigation Co. on stimulating sea travel 
to Hawaii last Winter by overcoming 
“war-inspired fears.” 

Conrad Renner has been named sales 
promotion manager and Arthur William 
Collins retail sales manager of the New 
York Sun, working with Einar O. Petersen, 
local advertising manager, 


Newspapers Meet Blitzkrieg 


A rise of 28.6% in automotive linage, 
and gains in all other major groups except 
financial, brought an increase of 6.7% in 
total advertising linage of newspapers of 
52 leading cities in May from May, 1939, 
Media Records reports. General or na- 
tional linage in May gained 4.8; retail 5.9. 

In these cities in the first five months of 
1940, automotive was up 25.1%; general 
up 3.3; retail up 2.4; classified up 2.6. 


More Power for Short-Wave 


Both NBC and CBS recently applied to 
the Federal Communications Commission 
for permission to increase, with more 
power, their coverage of Europe and Latin- 
American countries from short-wave sta- 
tions here. 

CBS would construct two new 50,000- 
watt stations. One permit would increase 
power and provide for removal of CBS's 
present short-wave station, WCBX, from 
Wayne Township, N, J., to Long Island. 
Aided by directional antennas, CBS says, 
signals’ from these stations would have a 
“strength equivalent to 500,000 watts.” 

NBC would double the power, to 50,000 
watts, of WRCA and WNBI, transmitters 
both of which are at Bound Brook, 
N. J. Reconstructed antenna of WRCA 
would “focus radiated energy into a di- 
rected radio beam,” thus “penetrating to 
the most distant parts of South America 
with approximately the same clarity as a 
650,000-watt transmitter broadcasting over 
a non-directional antenna.” 


Newsboys with a Future 

In St. Paul, the nation’s 31st city, news- 
boys have a double incentive. For as long 
as they want to act as carrier boys they can 
make good money with the St. Paul Djs- 
patch-Pioneer Press; and when they are 
ready to take up more permanent work, the 
newspaper offers an effective service in find- 
ing a job. 


JuLy 1, 1940 


This Spring the Déspatch-Pioneer Press 
inaugurated an employment bureau with the 
cooperation of the business men of St. Paul, 
the heads of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns, the railroads, the department stores, 
the banks. Sixty firms, representing St. 
Paul’s largest payrolls, are cooperating in 
helping the carrier boys. Working in co- 
operation with the newspaper and the em- 
ployer group is an advisory board of 24 
parents of carriers, selected three each from 
the eight city districts. 

The newspaper carries a standing ad in 
its Want Ad section which reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“If you have a job open, call the 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press Carrier Place- 
ment Bureau at CEdar 5011 and ar- 
range to interview a carrier boy. 
The Bureau has been established to 
put discriminating employers in 
touch with capable young men. 

“You will have the pleasure of 
interviewing a young man whose 
training has pointed him toward suc- 
cess as a business man . . . a young 
man who knows from experience 
that self-reliance, courtesy, punctu- 
ality, thrift and tact are valuable 
qualities.” 

Late in May the newspaper held a dinner 
for employers, parents and graduating car- 
riers at which graduating carrier boys were 
introduced and the business executives dis- 
cussed possibilities and problems connected 
with their firms. Eleven of the boys se- 
cured immediate employment. 

The Dispatch-Pioneer Press city carrier 
organization operates on the “little mer- 
chant plan” with the 600 carrier boys being 
independent business men making their 
own collections and realizing their profits 
from the difference between the wholesale 
and retail rate. 


STIMULATE YOUR 


FOOTBALL SCHEDULES 


* Follow the example of many successful 
advertisers—use Bing! Football Schedules 
to build up fall and early winter sales! 
These vest-pocket books list 231 collegiate 
schedules for 1940, new rules, officials’ signs, 
ete. Every fan will want one and consult it 
repeatedly. These schedules ure the cheap- 
est advertising you can buy—you get four 
months of repeat impressions at a minimum 
of cost! Write today for sample book and 
prices on the quantity you can use—whether 
it be a few thousand or a million. 


THE BINGHAM COMPANY 


1315-29 CHERRY STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


we're on the ground. 


A FACT FINDING JOB? 
BETTER DISTRIBUTOR? 


DIRECTION? 


will be promptly cared for. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR 
SALES IN NORTHERN INDIANA, SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN AND WESTERN OHIO? .. . 


Is there a job you want done here that requires local 
knowledge plus sales experience? 
field we know intimately—and at low expense because 
Do you want.... 


NEW, ACTIVE DEALERS? A 
A DIRECT MAIL, RADIO OR 
NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN WITH LOCAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
OPPORTUNITY INFORMATION? 
YOUR PROBLEM — WE'LL HELP! 


Inquiries from established firms with products of merit 
This local work need not inter- 
fere with your present agency. Write 


BONSIB ADVERTISING AGENCY 


701 Old First Bank Bldg., 
25 YEARS EXPERIENCE — FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE 


We can help you in this 


TELL US 


FORT WAYNE . INDIANA 


— 
MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
— 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED » ADVERTISING AGENTS | 


REGINA 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


Advance | 
Sales | 

Dope 
on 203 Major Cities— 


Each Month for a Year, $1.00 


On page 10 of this issue is the third monthly 
listing of High-Spot Cities — the 83 which in 
the next thirty days should show sales im- 
provement over last year well in excess of 
the national average. 


At no time is business uniformly good or 
uniformly bad throughout the country. Some 
cities will be well above average, others 
below. In these critical times the variations | 


are — and will continue to be — extreme. 


Using the same methods which have made 
the Survey of Buying Power such a reliable 
guide, the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT | 
have developed monthly trends for 203 cities 
which they project to show the coming level 


of business in a city. 


You can use these business index figures in | 
revising sales quotas, forestalling salesmen’s | 
alibis, furnishing your men with talking 
points about conditions in better-than-average 
cities, mapping intensified sales and adver- 


tising campaigns in the high-spots. 


| 
You will get the best cities each month in the 


magazine (usually 70 to 85) but for only one 
dollar a year you can have the index figures 
for 203 major cities through a pre-publication 
mailing service, For example, present sub- | 
scribers to this special service received the 
July estimates on June 15th. 


Date....... 


Sales Management 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Send me the monthly pre-publication mailing 


service of High-Spot Cities for one year, con- | 


taining sales index for the coming month, 
and per family income figures, for 203 major 
cities, The cost is one dollar. 


Check or currency enclosed Bill me 


Individual 


Title 


Company 


Address | 


Booklets reviewed beiow are tree unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Short Cut to Millions Spent 
by “Money Belt” Farmers 


Here’s a book about a farmer. Nary a 
word about his daughter—but plenty about 
his tractor, his truck, his automobile, and 
the buildings on his farm. This farmer ts 
one of 731,221 residing in what the book 
calls ‘America’s Money Belt’’—namely, the 
states or portions of states served by the 
Cowles radio stations, in the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Minnsota, Nebraska, Iowa and Illi- 
nois. And for quick reading by sales and 
advertising men who would like to make 
sure their firms are getting full shares of 
the $156,562,794 spent annually to run the 
414,479 tractors, 127,497 trucks, 726,683 
autos, and to light the lamps and cook the 
food on gas ranges in some $6,733,790,000 
worth of farms—the expenditures are pic- 
torially itemized and totalled to the nearest 
dollar. 

Obviously the farmer buys other items 
besides gas, oil and lubricants, so for mar- 
keters generally this analysis of the market 
covered by these radio stations should be 
worth looking into. Primary coverage 
areas of the stations—WNAX in Yankton, 
S. D., with WMT, in Cedar Rapids and 
Waterloo, Iowa; and KRNT or KSO in 
Des Moines, lowa—are mapped, with sup- 
plementary data on population, buying 
power, and retail distribution. For copies 
of “Gas, Oil & Grease,” write Craig Law- 
rence, Iowa Broadcasting System, 715 Lo- 
cust St., Des Moines, Iowa, or any office of 
The Katz Agency. 


Now It’s Los Angeles Versus 
the U. S. A.—in Fractions 


A new fillip has been given to dry statis- 
tics by the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, in a “fractional” booklet. 

To stress the importance of that boosting 
town, its standing in the nation was figured 
out in fractions of the whole country, and 
1 couple of dozen striking facts developed, 
each given a page, with references to the 
Statistical source. 

For example, the country’s population 
estimated at 131,900,000, and Los An- 
geles county's at 2,815,000; makes the 
latter 1-149th of the whole. 


AMERICA'S No. 1 QUALITY 


GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 
Plain or with Firm Insignia, Trade Mark, 
Product, Initials, embossed in color—give 
aZ!PPO and ‘‘be remembered more often.’’ 
Lights anywhere. Lifetime Guarantee 
Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 

ZIPPO Mig. Co., Box 15 Bradford, Pa. 


A ale 
. 17. WUD 
/4 nd, LIGHTER 


Los Angeles county pays 1-37th of all 
Federal, state and local taxes; casts 1-39th 
of the votes in a Presidential election; 
grows 334 times as fast in population ag 
the rest of the country’s average; has 1-34th 
of the nation’s buying power, 1-39th of the 
national income, 1-36th of the retail sales, 
1-62nd of the wealth, 1-50th of the indus. 
trial production, 1-21st of the ocean com- 
merce, 1-9th of the export trade, 1-48th of 
the imports, 1-123rd of the agricultural 
production, and so on, up to 7gths of the 
movie production. 

This clever way of presenting figures cre. 
ated a demand for the booklet that quickly 
exhausted three editions. Advertisers in- 
terested should get requests in quickly, 
addressing the Chamber of Commerce, Los 
Angeles, Calif, 


An Aid for Better Shipping 


While the actual sealing of shipping con- 
tainers goes on some steps away from the 
sales manager's office, there is a recent book- 
let on the subject which might well be se- 
cured, perused, and passed on to the ship- 
ping department. Published by the Robert 
Gair Co., Inc., it is a substantial handbook 
on the “Sealing of Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Containers,” bringing up to date the 
first edition of this booklet as published in 
1938. Pictures right and wrong methods of 
sealing containers by adhesives, tape, staples 
and stitches, and metal straps and wire, 
The booklet is of 36 pages, well illustrated 
and bound, and should prove valuable to 
any organization using containers as de- 
scribed. Requests to W. F. Howell, Robert 
Gair Co., Inc., 155 East 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Circulation in New Orleans 

For advertisers interested in the New 
Orleans market, an analysis of total and 
non-duplicated circulation has been pub 
lished by the Times-Picayune and New 
Orleans States. The analysis is certified to 
by Ernst & Ernst. The results are charted 
in relation to standard factors—phones, gas 
meters, passenger autos, etc.—and mapped 
to show city and county coverage of fami- 
lies in the metropolitan and trading area 
markets. Requests for “Facts About Com- 
plete Coverage of New Orleans’ to J. F. 
Tims, Jr., The Times-Picayune, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Electric Range Market 

Current report of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion reader editors concerns electrical 
cooking. Firms interested in any type of 
kitchen equipment will find the report well 
worth study, as it shows income classes of 
electric range users, reasons for purchase 
and satisfaction or criticism of ranges, cook- 
ing utensils preferred, and features of coa- 
struction most desired in any purchase of 
new ranges. Particularly interesting was 
the fact that all income classes of $1,000 4 
year and over were neck and neck in the 
ownership of the ranges. Only in the case 
of incomes of less than $1,000 was there 2 
big drop in electric range use. Ask for 
Report No. 33, “Cooking Electrically,” di- 
recting inquiries to R. A. Robinson, Re 
search Dept., Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co., 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Put TIPS on Your Mail List 


Media promotion managers are again [e- 
quested to make sure that market studies for 
review in this column reach us promptly. 
Address: Editor, Tips Column, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N, Y. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


LINES WANTED—Continued 


POSITIONS WANTED—Continued 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only mame and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc.,118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000—This reliable 
service, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
tiations for high grade men who either seek a 
change, or the opportunity of considering one, under 
conditions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
resent position. Send name and address only for 
etails. JIRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
9 CENTER STREET. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau’s personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. Inquiries invited from those whose qualifi- 
cations can meet exacting requirements. THE 
EXECUTIVE BUREAU, 700 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, or 821 Commerce Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 


PHOTO POST CARDS 
PHOTO POST CARDS 


Newest, most economical method of displaying 
any product. Samples and prices on request. Graphic 
Arts, Hamilton. Ohio. 


MAILING 
SPECIAL MAILING LISTS 


LISTS 


CHEMISTS, AC- 


countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agehts, 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. ° 


Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., 


MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St 


Louis, Mo. 


LINES WANTED 
IS IT WORTH $1.00 MONTHLY TO HAVE 


your name kept before all the important manufac- 
turers of the lines you desire? Service is open to 
Salesmen with excellent references only. Many lines 
available now. Free service to manufacturers. Box 
731, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


- +. C. 


The FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
Sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
Sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 

© the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Ag-93: Territory: Cal., hdqrs., Los Angeles. Wants 
lines selling through grocery and drug trade. 

Ag-94: Territory Philippines, hdqrs., Manila. Wants 
auto accessories, electrical supplies, hardware, paper, 
Stationery, chemicals, dyes, cutlery, silverware, brass 
& leather goods, textiles, drugs. 

Ag-95: Territory: Pacific N.W., hdqrs., Multnomah, 
Ore. Wants mill supply, plumbing & industrial sup- 
Plies selling to either jobbing or industrial trades. 
Ag-96: Territory: Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Duluth, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas City, St. 

Quis, hdqrs., Chicago. Wants hardware, drug, 
gift, dental supplies, school & stationery supplies 
selling to dept. stores & jobbers. 

Ag-97: Territory: Ill., hdqrs., Chicago. Wants ex- 
Clusive representation of meritorious product in 


Chicago and entire state of IIl. 


a 


Ag-98: Territory: Northeastern O., hdqrs., Akron. 
Wants beauty shop specialties; raw materials or ma- 
chinery supplies used im manufacture of rubber 
products. 


Ag-99: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York City. Wants builders’ hardware, tools selling 
to jobbers and dealers. 

Ag-100: Territory: Madison, Milwaukee, south- 
ern Wis., Chicago, & Ill., northern Ind., river 
towns in Ia., hdqrs., Chicago. Wants products sell- 
ing to automotive, electrical jobbers; mill suppliers; 
hardware, airconditioning, refrigeration wholesalers. 


Ag-101: Territory: Cal., hdqrs., San Francisco. 


Wants equipment selling to electric, gas, water, oil | 


utilities, & municipal, state, & national buying 
agencies. 
Ag-102: Territory: L. A. & territory, hdqrs., L. 


A., Cal. Wants products selling to doctors, dentists, 
hospitals, etc. 

Ag-103: Territory: Ky., Tenn., hdqrs., Knoxville. 
Wants any meritorious service or product. 
Ag-104: Territory: Pacific N. W., hdqrs., Spokane 
Wants lines selling to hardware, electrical, furniture 
trades; dept. stores. 

Ag-105: Tertitory; Ind., Ky., southwestern W. Va., 
southwestern O., hdqrs., Cincinnati. Wants lines sell- 
ing to electrical, hardware, automotive & mill supply 
jobbers. 

Ag-106: Territory: N. Y. metropolitan area & sur- 
rounding territory; hdqrs., N. Y. City. Wants radio, 


sporting goods, electrical appliances, photographic 
supplies selling to retailers, wholesalers & manu- 
facturers. 

Ag-107: Territory: Canada, hdqrs., Toronto, Ont. 


Wants drugs, sundries, office equipment. 

Ag-108: Territory: N. Y., Ohio, W. Va., western 
Pa., Ky. Wants line selling to jobbers and dealers. 
Commission basis satisfactory. 

Ag-109: Territory: La., Tex., hdqrs., Dallas. Wants 


electrical item or lighting fixtures selling to elec- 
trical, hardware and appliance jobbers. 

Ag-110: Territory: Tex., La., Ark., Okla. Wants 
two lines for dry goods and dept. store distributior 
Ag-111: Territory: National, hdqrs., N. Y. City 
Wants meritorious mdse. or a_ service offering 
profitable opportunity selling through mail 

Ag-112: Territory: Eastern states, south east, or 
national. Wants sidelines or sustaining lines or 
items for drug, dept., chain, or novelty store trade. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
_ THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
ing man, 28 years old, now in 
for internatic 


ADVERTIS- 
charge of Advertising 


nally known firm. Producer of out- 
standing direct mail—publication advertising—house 
organs—sales promotion—etc. Formerly Agency 
Copy Writer and Production Manager. Eager for 
greater opportunity with Agency or Manufacturer. 
Let me show you samples of my work. Address 
Box 718, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., | 
N. Y 


SALES, DIVISIONAL. OR BRANCH MANAGER 

Capable producer with successful background as 
branch, district or divisional manager. Thorough 
knowledge of sales, organization. management, de- 
velopment of personnel, advertising. and merchan- 
dising in wholesale, retail, commercial, and jobbing 
fields f 


with volum running from $300,000 to 
$2,500,009 yearly. Age 42, married, one child, 
excellent health. Am fully competent to build or 


carry out sound sales, advertising and merchandising 
plans which apneal to consumer. dealers, and sales- 
men, and thereby sell merchandise at a profit. Box 
732, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
iy ¢ 


N. 


SALES EXECUTIVE, now employed seeks broad- 
er opportunities. Experience includes five years 
as sales counselor supervising sales engineers in 
establishing sales controls, salesmen selection, in- 
centives, quota, consumer and territorial surveys. 
Five years directing large national advertising. 
Account executive for one of foremost agencies. 
Five years field selling and canvassing. Age—40; 
Protestant; Married. Address Box 727, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 

% A 


SALES EXECUTIVE. Has produced important 
results for past employers . . . his 15 years suc- 
cessful experience now make him even more profit- 


able to you. A man with outstanding organizing 
ability . . . in seven years he developed one radio 
tore into a _ seven-store chain, increased profits 
100%. Has outstanding Sales ability for an- 
ther employer signed 6 major accounts that had 
held out for 15 years; his sales set a new record 
for the firm. A real idea man; his nation-wide 
contest campaign set a new pace in his industry. 
Held 3 positions in 15 years. 35, married, locate 
anywhere. Interview easily arranged, or more facts 
by mail. Address Box 728, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
120 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


s 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Mf-42: Product: Water and metal treatment for 
boilers for industrials and buildings; hot surface 
paint for stacks, etc. Territory open: Mo., Wisc., 
Minn., and West. 

Mf-43: Product: Office specialty, selling direct to 
commercial houses federal, state, county, city depts. 


erritory open: All except Chicago, New York City, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 
Mf-45: Product: Modern streamlined computing 


scale for use in grocery stores and meat markets. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 

Mf-4G6: Printing and advertising novelties, calendars, 
fans and printed gum tape. Territory open: National. 


Mf-47: Product: Advertised drugs, toiletries, cos- 
metics and sundries selling to drug, dept. stores, 
chains and syndicates. Territory open: Wis., IIL, 
Ind., O., Minn., Ia., Mo. 

Mf-48: Product: Roof ventilators, sold to roofing, 
sheet metal and heating contractors. Territory open: 
East of Mississippi. 


Mf-49: Product: Battery compound for prevention 
of corrosion, sold through auto accessory, service 
station dealers. Territory open: National. 


Mf-50: Product: Paint line selling to dealers, indus- 
trial maintenance, contractors. Territory open: North- 
ern N. Y., Western’.Pa., Md., W. Va., New England. 
Mf-51: Product: Portable, stationary money-meters 
leased tO transportation companies, pools, beaches, 
amusement parks, toll bridges, etc. Territory open: 
National and foreign. 

Mf-52: Product: Stationary coin meters leased to 
restaurants, lunch counters, concessionaires, etc. Ter- 
ritory open: National and foreign 

Mf-53: Product: Sideline for salesmen calling on 
retail drug and chain store trade. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-54: Product: Industrial heavy lubricant, estab- 
lished and repeating business. Territory open: S. E., 
and Canada. 

Mt-55: Product. Paints, varnishes & specialties 
for jobbers, dealers, institutions & maintenance trade. 
Territory open: Eastern & central states. 

Mt-56: Product: New low-priced dress & women's 
sportswear display form selling direct to variety, 
dept., & women’s apparel stores. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-57: Product: New product for representative with 
— & restaurant following. Territory open: Na- 
tional, 

Mf£-58: Product: Drafting specialties & equipment 
selling to art supply houses, engineering depts., archi- 
tects & schools. Territory open: National. 

Mf-59: Product: Specialty product for home selling 
direct to consumer. Territory open: National. 
Mf-60: Product: Automotive liquid cleaner that pol- 
ishes & maintains silver surface; sold to fleet owners, 
service stations & garages. Territory open: National. 
Mf-61: Product: Drug sundry now sold by most 
chains to sell in drug, dept. stores & chains. Terri- 
tory: Cal., Ore., Wash. 

Mf-G62: Product: New principle stuffing box packing 
for industrials, power plants, equipment manufac- 
turers. Territory open: Eastern seaboard and Ohio. 
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BY RAY BILL 


EEPING UP TO DATE: K. B. Elliott, vice-presi- 

dent of the Studebaker Corporation, recently made 

a point which deserves plenty of heeding on the 
part of many sales executives. The very nature of the times 
makes informative reading less easy to arrange on a reg- 
ular basis. 

Yet the fast tempo of the times demands that sales 
executives keep abreast of what is new that affects their 
business. Otherwise, they will soon find themselves em- 
ploying nought but a defensive technique—which will 
prove just as ineffective as that pursued by the European 
countries so quickly conquered. We quote Mr. Elliott: 


I think there is no more tragic thing in business life . . . than 
the individual who gradually ceases to keep up, not only with 
intellectual and cultural interests generally, but also with his own 
profession. I have seen, unfortunately, too many men who are 
trying camel-like, to live off their hump—the hump of their 
accumulated knowledge and experience up to the point at which 
they cease to continue their inquiring study in the field in which 


they work. 
+ + 

HE FEDERATION MOBILIZES: At the recent 

Milwaukee Convention of the National Federation 

of Sales Executives, plans were laid for a program 
which bids fair to do much for the future of what is some- 
times called the American system, other times the capital- 
istic system and just as often the profit or enterprise system. 
Too few business men are deeply conscious of the funda- 
mental issue between totalitarian government and our own 
enterprise system. 

To our way of thinking this is not at all safe and while 
the understanding of business men is far from complete and 
realistic, the lack of understanding of the American people 
at large presents a greater danger. The real conflict between 
our system, calling it by whatever name you will, and the 
totalitarian system, whether you mean Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia or Japan, is a clash of economic systems. 

The totalitarian system centralizes control not only over 
the reading, thinking, listening and living habits of a peo- 
ple, as well as over the defense or war activities of a people. 
It also controls in an absolute sense what people can make 
and what they can have out of the aggregate of their handi- 
work, whether represented by domestic production or im- 
ports exchanged for domestic production. In short, it is 
a production-for-use technique which completely eliminates 
the whole conception of modern merchandising. 


The totalitarian system as such has no place in its scheme 
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of things for either sales executives or salesmen—for ad- 
vertising agents or advertising men—for anybody that has 
to do with the sales side of business. 

Now, in our American economy, approximately one-half 
of all our gainful workers are engaged in distribution and 
service, the balance being engaged in production. Even so, 
we have had a substantial percentage of unemployment, yet 
with no dearth in production. If the United States were to 
turn most or all of its sales workers into production work- 
ers, an economic debacle would follow. Furthermore, the 
standard of living would drop precipitately. 

Such being the case, it is inspiring to find that the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives is undertaking to con- 
duct an educational campaign which will graphically enable 
business in particular and the public in general to com. 
prehend in a more realistic manner the nature and virtues 
of the enterprise system. 

Poorly informed people, plus some badly motivated 
people, have accomplished much toward destroying faith 
and understanding in the American system. Many of our 
shallow-thinking politicians have aided and abetted this 
destruction of faith in our system. Counter-attempts to 
build up such faith, up to this time at least, have largely 
been delivered by business men to business audiences. The 
educational process has not been carried far enough down 
the line to salesmen, to merchants, to clerks, to women, to 
labor, to youth. While the sales side of American business 
can hardly do the whole job all by itself, it is certainly in 
a position to go a long way, because the aggregate of con- 
sumer contacts enjoyed by the sales side of American busi- 
ness is colossal even when figured on a daily basis. 

We take this opportunity to wish the Federation God- 
speed in carrying on this great program of education. We 
are proud to have enrolled as a Charter Member on the new 
corporate membership basis which is being used to finance 
this educational program. We urge that every company in 
the United States which values the enterprise system and 
the part which salesmanship plays in the success of that 
system likewise enroll. We should all lend our help in 
carrying on this wholly non-partisan, completely patriotic 
program. It has as its broad social objective the preserva- 
tion of the American system through amplified, widespread 
faith therein—and in addition the very selfish objective of 
saving jobs for the sales executives and salesmen of Ameti- 
ca, through preserving the American system, 
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JF COURSE, he could Aire it done. But 
nat wouldn’t be fun! And that’s just the 
int: Mr. Suburbanite /oves to do these 
os himself. He gets a big kick out of put- 
ting ‘round home and garden; painting 
ausand fixing that. It isn’t work; it’s fun! 
‘unny bird ? Yes, but a happy bird! Anda 
althy bird! There are millions like him 
‘te nation over. Together they make a 
td of a market. And do they build their 
nests” Only in the suburbs? Not at all! 


lou find them everywhere: in big towns, 
1small towns and in-between. But, no 
natter where they live, they are saburban- 
‘heart. Their mode of life is suburban. 
their thinking is saburban. Their living 


ad buying habits are swbarban. 


Small wonder, then, that Better Homes & 
Gardens rates first in their magazine- 
thinking! Because Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, more than any other magazine in 


America, mirrors their suburban mode of 
living. It tells them how, what, when, 
where. Its information... from paints to 


parsnips, from roses to roofing... is not 


only authentic but sable! 


Hence it is by no accident that Better 
Homes & Gardens has achieved its pres- 
ent all-time high in circulation: more 
than 2,000,000. Nor is it by accident 
that more and more of America’s top-tier 
advertisers are using it to reach America’s 


Biggest Suburban Home Market! 


Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines. 


SUBURBAN 


PEOPLE WHO LIVE 
SUBURBAN 


LIKE THIS ARE 
WHEREVER YOU FIND THEM 


Home of Subscriber Mr. and Mrs. F. B. 
Ainger, Jr., 1232 Boston Blvd., Detroit 


Mrs. M. H. 
Finlayson, 235 Washington, Hinsdale, Ill. 


Home of Subscriber Mr. and 


Home of Subscriber Mr. and Mrs. M. W. 
McClelland, Miami Manor, Maumee, O. 


BETTER HOMES 


Ry te, Reeth vndinlind lar Memainee 


GB GARDENS 
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Which of the responses at the right 
would you advise a salesman to use 
in answering the above question 
asked at an advanced stage of the 
interview by a prospect who has 
not yet indicated a decision to buy ? 


N advertising, as in personal salesmanship, 

you sell more when you take best advan- 
tage of the selling opportunities which 
your prospects open up fo you. 

Every day of the week, Chicago's best 
customers for advertised merchandise give 
you an opportunity to address them in cir- 
cumstances ideal for selling. 

These are the metropolitan Chicagoans 
who, every day of the week, buy more than 
780,000* copies of the Chicago Tribune in 
order to get the news of the day, entertain- 
ment and buying ideas. 

When your advertising runs in the Tribune, 
it reaches Chicago's largest constant audi- 


*May average net paid 
total circulation: 
1 Daily, Over 1,000,000 — 
Sunday, Over 1,140,000 


. “It’s guaranteed for a year.’’ 


“It will last indefinitely.” 


“You don’t have to worry about that.’ 


. “‘As long as any part of the machine.” 


“‘How many in your family ?” 


ence. Moreover, it reaches an audience which 
is accustomed to base a Jarger share of 
its buying on what is advertised in the 
Tribune than on what is advertised in 
any other medium in this market. 

This is a fact demonstrated by the adver- 
tising practice of Chicago retailers. They 
place in the Tribune a larger share of their 
advertising budgets than they place in any 
two other Chicago newspapers combined. 

You can build greater sales and faster 
turnover in the Chicago market by seeing to 
it that your advertising program is built 
around the Tribune. Rates per 100,000 circu- 
lation are among the lowest in America. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S 


GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


CHICAGO—A Sales Management High-Spot City 


